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If you took care of your car the way 
United Air Lines Mainliners.. . 


we do 


1. EVERY TIME YOU TURNED THE KEY you’d have 
mechanics inspect your car thoroughly —be- 
fore and after every trip. Then, every few 
months, you’d take your car to the garage, 
where it would get the equivalent of the com- 
plete overhaul you see described on this page. 
(Pictures taken at United Air Lines’ huge 
Maintenance Base at San Francisco.) 


2. YOU'D HAVE THE CAR STRIPPED to the frame. 
Parts would then move on a “production line” 
to specialists . . . engine to the Engine Over- 
haul shop for disassembly . . . instruments to 
the Radio-Electric department and so on. 


3. YOU'D HAVE THE PARTS carefully inspected, using scien- | 4. ON UNITED AIR LINES you can be sure that every resource of modern 
tific equipment including “magic eyes” which can detect engineering has contributed to the efficiency of your flight. It’s just 
metal “fatigue.” You’d have a part replaced if it showed one of the ways in which the word Mainliner means more travel vali:e 
even the slightest wear. After reassembly you’d have for you. For reservations call or write United Air Lines or an Author- 
the car tested for hours, just as Mainliners are flight- —_ized Travel Agent. 

tested. In addition to reconditioning, the average DC-6 

Mainliner has over $20,000 worth of the latest improve- 

ments added so it is returned to service better than new. 
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ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


=< FAIRCHILD 


HAGERSTOWN, MD 


The Board of Directors of 
the Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane Corp. on 2 December 
1953 declared a dividend of 
twenty cents (20c) per share 
on the common stock, pay- 
able by check on the 24th of 
December 1953 to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business 14 December 
1953. 

R. S. Boutelle 

President 














TRANS CARIBBEAN 
AIRWAYS INC. 


TENTH 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following dividends: A DIVI- 
DEND OF 5 CENTS PER SHARE 
ON THE CLASS A STOCK OF 
THE COMPANY. A FIVE PER 
CENT STOCK DIVIDEND ON 
THE CLASS A AND CLASS B 
STOCK OF THE COMPANY. 


No fractional shares will be deliv- 
ered, but in lieu thereof, stockhold- 
ers will receive cash at the rate of 
twelve and one-half cents for a one- 
twentieth of a share of said Class A 
or Class B stock. 


Both dividends are payable on JAN- 
UARY 15, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
DECEMBER 31, 1953. 

New York. N. Y. 

December 2, 1953. 


O. ROY CHALK, 
President 























THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 
213th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
year-end dividend for the year 1953 of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share on the 
Common Stock, payable December 28, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 14, 
1953. Checks will be mailed. 

H. C. ALLAN, 

Secretary and Treasurer 
Philadelphia, December 4, 1953. 
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1927—Lindbergh’s 
New York - Paris flight 


1933— 
Roscoe Turner set 
trans-continental speed record 


1929-1931— 
Admiral Byrd’s Ist South Pole 
1934— i — Expedition 
Italian Novy seaplane sai iets, 
broke all speed records 


1934— 
“Lady Southern Cross” 


7800 miles, Australia-U.S. 
1934— 


henbacker’s trans-conti 
record for transports 





1933— 
30,000 mile Lindbergh 


air tour 


1926— 
1935—Amelia Eorhart— F Admiral Byrd’s 
Ist solo flight—Hawaii - U.S. y- North Pole Expedition _ 


1934—U.S. Navy flight— 
San Francisco-Honolulu— 
24 hes., 48 minutes 
1933—Wiley Post— Baek 
cround the world in 1932— 
186 hrs., 49/2 minutes Jimmie Doolittle’s 
Thompson Trophy winner 


1932— 
Amelia Earhart— 
1935—San Francisco-Honolulu— Ist woman to fly Atlantic solo 
17 hes., 53 minutes 


a — Sabre— 
1931—Herndon and Pangborn— set world closed course 
non-stop Japan to U.S. ~ a speed record 


oe Ae “os World-famous 
49~ ’ : Sagi dy Thompson Trophy was 
Hus SEL , —_— niiihatmanie taoeate acoy Tee to established in 1930 to foster 
x sair— the development of 
Thompson Trophy winner higher cir speeds combined 
with maneuverability 
ond sofety 


Hamous Jlights of history 


HOW THOMPSON PIONEERING HELPED MAKE FLYING SAFER 


In EACH of the historic flights pictured here, parts produced by Thompson 
Products helped make that flight successful. 


In 1915, Thompson Products, with its background of producing hard-: 
to-make automotive engine parts, first turned to the making of valves for 
airplane engines. Today, Thompson is one of the nation’s largest manu- 
facturers of components and accessories for jet engines as well as one of 
the largest suppliers of parts for piston-type aircraft engines. 


Thompson Products has contributed research, development and manu- 
facturing techniques to the aircraft industry. Twenty-three years ago the 
company first sponsored the Thompson Trophy Race to foster the develop- 
ment of higher air speeds combined with practical maneuverability and 
safety. This pioneering has helped make flying safer for all. 


° . ° ° . a > RTS. 
Today, the aircraft industry, the automotive industry —in fact, all 6 gigas oS 


ES IN THIRTEEN CITIES. 
industry knows that you can count on Thompson. Thompson Products, 
Inc., Cleveland 17. 
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Aviation — A New Industrial Giant 


Fiftieth year of powered flight finds air transport 


strongly challenging older modes of travel, aircraft 


manufacturing the second largest industrial employer 


ecember 17, 1903, marked the 
D initial fulfillment of man’s age- 
old dream of powered flight. In the 
first successful attempt, Orrville 
Wright was airborne about ten sec- 
onds and covered a distance of 120 
feet. From this small beginning has 
developed, in only fifty years, a new 
industrial giant which has completely 
altered the ancient art of war and 
has had equally far-reaching effects 
on civilian life. 

As is pointed out elsewhere (see 
page 5), both technical development 
and large scale aircraft production 
have been largely dependent on war- 
time requirements, but advances in 
utilization of the airplane have been 
steady and, during the past quarter- 
century, extremely swift. Single-unit 
output by hand in a bicycle shop has 
given way to highly mechanized mass 
production requiring sprawling fac- 
tories and huge amounts of capital; 
the early barnstormers have been re- 
placed by a commercial air transport 
industry which is expected to carry 
a worldwide total of some 50 million 
passengers this year—over half of 
them within U. S. borders. 

An air express shipment was made 
as early as 1910, and mail was carried 
by air in 1911, but these were merely 
demonstration flights. The first air 
mail route was established in 1918, 
and this service grew during the early 
postwar years, but its growth to pres- 
ent-day proportions was made pos- 
sible by passage in 1925 of the Kelly 
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Act, which authorized the Post Of- 
fice Department to have the mail 
flown by private operators under con- 
tract. This legislation was of funda- 
mental importance to air. transporta- 
tion, for by providing an extra source 
of income it offered the possibility of 
a profit on passenger business. 

The first recorded scheduled pas- 
senger service—a ferrying operation 
across Tampa Bay—started January 
1, 1914, but the operator stayed in 
business only three months. An air 
ferry service between the California 
mainland and Catalina Island was 
started in 1919, and an airline oper- 
ating between Key West and Havana 
was inaugurated November 1, 1920. 
However, commercial air transporta- 
tion as we now know it is usually 
considered to date from April 1926, 
when Western Air Express (now 
TWA) commenced service between 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake City. 
During that year, all U. S. airlines 
carried only 5,782 passengers. 

Today the assets of domestic air- 
lines exceed $1 billion, and annual 
revenues are about the same amount. 





Photo by John T. Daniels 
Wright's first flight 


By Allan F. Hussey 


In 1952 trunk, local and non-sched- 
uled carriers transported over 25 mil- 
lion passengers a distance of 13.7 bil- 
lion passenger-miles, and U. S. com- 
panies providing overseas service 
added another 2.4 million passengers 
and 3 billion passenger-miles. The 
former group accounted for 69.3 mil- 
lion ton-miles of mail and 235.8 mil- 
lion ton-miles of freight and express, 
and the latter 27.7 million ton-miles of 
mail and 72.6 million ton-miles of 
cargo. In addition, cargo-only car- 
riers provided another 101.1 million 
ton-miles. 

In mail and cargo service, all the 
airlines have to offer is speed, and 
until recently this was true of passen- 
ger operations as well. Speed is an 
adequate advantage in carrying mail, 
perishable foods and new women’s 
fashions, and is an important con- 
sideration in personal travel. But the 
growth of non-scheduled flying and 
the introduction of air coach service 
and family travel plans have made it 
possible to fly at a lower cost than 
that of Pullman accommodations. 

Revenues per passenger-mile last 
year averaged 6 cents for standard 
rate air transportation but only 4.45 
cents for family travel by air, 4.18 
cents for air coach service and only 
about 3 cents on non-scheduled air- 
lines, against 4.6 cents for rail parlor 
and sleeping cars. Passenger-miles 
traveled on trunk airlines amounted 
to only 12.2 per cent of Pullman 

Please turn to page 26 
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Statistical Status of Air Industry’s Leaders 


Many corporations operate in the three major air- 
craft divisions—air lines, plane builders and manu- 


facturers of parts—with varying financial results 


A’ in any other industry, no two concerns in any of | minded investor with the salient facts of income and end 
the three major divisions of the aircraft industry results of 31 of the leaders in the field. Eleven air lines 
operate under identical conditions or with the same re- _are represented, 15 manufacturers of aircraft and five of 
sults. Management of course plays a large part, but the principal makers of parts. Sales, or revenues, annual 
numerous other factors enter into the picture. and interim earnings over a two-year period, and divi- 


The accompanying tabulations provide the statistically-  dend records for the past three years are covered. 


Parts Suppliers 


——*Sales——,, Earned Per Share ————~, 
Years (Millions) co— Annual——, -——9 Months——, ——Dividends———. 
Company Ended 1952 1953 1951 1952 1952 1953 1951 1952 +1953 


Bendix Aviation Sept. 30 $382.1 $478.0 $5.58 $7.22 $488 $5.96 $3.00 $3.75 $3.00 
Ryan Aeronautical yt A 37.4 1.02 nae |OCOLSS 3.42 0.40 0.50 0.50 
Solar Aircraft Apr. 30 a32.8 a35.4 b2.37  b4.67 a2.93 a1.54 0.80 1.00 1.15 
ee Dec. 31 al78.6 a244.7 5.36 6.75 a3.23 a3.84 2.00 2.00 3.00 
Thompson Products Dec. 31 189.0 246.1 25.64 96.83 24.48 5.51 21.82 21.82 21.86 


* Nine months unless indicated. + Through December 9. a—Six months. b—1952, 1953 fiscal years respectively. g—Adjusted for stock dividend. 


Air Lines 


c—* Revenue Earned Per Share ———, 


Years (Millions) c Annual .~-—9 Months——, ——Dividends——, Recent 
Company Ended 1952 1953 5 1952 1952 1953 1951 1952 +1953 Price 


American Airlines . 31 $138.1 $155.7 $1.42 $1.72 $1.35 $1.54 $0.50 $0.50 $0.50 12 
Braniff Airways oe 29.2 1.27 0.21 0.27 Nil 0.50 None None 7 
Capital Airlines . 3. aes 34.3 2.26 1.80 1.17 1.60 None None None 10 

30 ¢27.0 32.3 ¢3.26 3.30 .-- ©6.93 1.00 1.00 ‘ 21 
Eastern Air Lines . 31 881 111.3 3.02 3.43 0.74 1.13 0.50 0.50 : 24 
National Airlines 30 ¢24.9 29.2 ¢2.59 2.05 .-- ©€399 0.50 0.50 . 13 
Northwest Airlines 3. 2 47.2 1.64 1.65 0.77 1.86 None None 10 
Pan American World . 31 e205.2 N.R. 1.07 109 N.R. N.R. 0.50 0.50 ' 10 
Trans World Airlines . 31° 117.7 142.2 g2.87 g2.30 ¢2.16 1.72 None None 14 
United Air Lines . 31 119.0 131.1 3.58 4.03 3.15 2.96 1.50 1.50 ; 23 
Western Air Lines _ot Bs 17.4 2.53 1.72 1.28 135 0.50 0.60 . 9 


* Nine months unless indicated. {Through December 9. c—Fiscal year. e—Calendar year. g—Adjusted for stock dividend. N.R.—Not 
(s)—Paid 10% in stock. 





reported. 


Aircraft Manufacturers 


m*Sales——, Earned Per Share ————,, 


(Millions) -—Annual——,, -—9 Months—, c—— Dividends, Recent 
Company 1952 1953 1951 1952 1952 1953 1951 1952 71953 Price 


Beech Aircraft ; $67.0 $74.9 $1.23 ' $2.03 $1.73 $0.80 $1.05 ; 11 
Bell Aircraft : 86.4 103.7 2.19 ’ 1.83 2.99 1.12% 1.50 y 24 
Boeing Airplane ; 529.5 657.4 4.40 } 6.26 8.36 2.67 2.67 t 46 
Consolidated Vultee .......... Nov. 247.0 285.0 3.27 : 2.73 ye oe, oe : 17 
Curtiss-Wright Dec. 214.2 317.9 0.72 . 0.54 0.95 1.00 0.60 
Domeins Ameralt ... .....666.. Nov. 342.7 632.3 5.76 A 543 1109 250 3izs 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane... Dec. 83.2 1289 0.96 ; 0.82 1.51 0.40 0.60 
Grumman Aircraft Dec. 31 a108.4 a125.1 2.73 d al.08 a184 2.00 2.00 
Lockheed Aircraft . 31 285.6 579.3 22.32 ; 21.97 4.95 20.91 ¢g1.09 
Martin (Glenn L.)............ Dec. 31 101.7 116.9D19.55 a 1.48 3.45 None None 
McDonnell Aircraft ] 30 b81.7 b133.5 4.83 y . 2637 1980 Te 
North American Aviation . 30 204.2 460.7 1.87 : 1.51 i i ee 
Northrop Aircraft 31 b187.2 b184.2 926.62 : .-.- b5.23 20.45%420.93 
Republic Aviation . 31 215.3 308.2 g2.41 23.45 5.02 ¢0.83 g1.04 
United Aircraft . 31° 479.4 579.6 24.06 5.18 3.65 4.68 e2.00 2.00 


* Nine months unless indicated. +t Through December 9. a—Six months. b—Fiscal year. e—Also paid stock. g—Adjusted for stock dividends. 
D—Deficit. 
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Aviation’s Growth 


Spurred by Military Needs 


Transport system can get along on normal civilian business; 


but without a rearmament program, manufacturing end of the 


industry would shrink to small fraction of its present size 


By Freeman Cleaves 


Ithough the Wright Brothers orig- 
inally conceived their epochal 
invention as an instrument of peace, 
the greatest impetus given to aviation 
has been war and the threat of war. 
About the only tse for aircraft in this 
country prior to 1914 was as an auxil- 
iary attraction at fairs and circuses. 
The results of tests in deadly compe- 
tition in aerial battlefields enormously 
strengthened the industry. The out- 
come of every war has been a basi- 
cally improved aerial instrument. 

Eight years prior to America’s 
entry into World War I, the Wrights 
built the first plane to meet U. S. 
Army specifications (speed of 40 
miles per hour carrying one passen- 
ger, and traveling at least ten miles). 
But so slow was development under 
peacetime conditions that the Army 
could muster only half a dozen planes 
and about 50 trained aviators during 
the Mexican border troubles of 1915- 
16. Military competitors France and 
Germany had about 2,500 government 
planes between them at the outbreak 
of war, plus nearly a thousand pri- 
vately-owned. 

The spur of grim necessity produced 
a total of almost 14,000 planes built 
in this country between June 1917 
and Armistice Day. So tardy had 
been foresight and planning that prob- 
ably our greatest contribution to the 
war effort was the famous Liberty 
engine which was designed in three 
days in a Washington hotel room. 
From the Dayton-W right, the Hand- 
ley Pages, and the Curtiss Jennies, 
nevertheless, there emerged a poten- 
tial instrument for industry and com- 
merce. The question was whether 
aircraft on its own would get very 
tar, 

For lack of military orders, most 
aircraft factories were forced to close 
while the industry was nursed along 
by a few passenger and mail routes, 
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by exhibitions and competitive ocean- 
hopping. As a result of war progress, 
a Liberty-powered Navy plane flew 
from Newfoundland to Portugal with 
a stop at the Azores, and two British 
fliers achieved the first non-stop flight 
from Newfoundland to Ireland. 
These events occurred in May and 
June of 1919. Now that the airplane 
had established itself, trans-continen- 
tal hops, flights to Hawaii and an ex- 





Republic Aviation , 


pedition over the North Pole followed 
in the next few years. Regular long- 
distance service was now a possibility. 
But while the air transport indus- 
try, which was coming along, could 
grow with the country by carrying 
passengers, freight and mail, the man- 
ufacturing end of the business lacked 
funds for important research. There 
were, of course, certain definite ac- 
complishments since, by the late 
1930s, America had the most efficient 
air transport service in the world. 
But it took World War II to com- 
press advances possible in ten peace- 
time years into one. The bellicose 
situation abroad ushered in an era of 
mass production to meet foreign 
orders beginning in 1939, and where- 
as aircraft manufacture had been in 


terms of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars during World War I, volume in 
World War II exceeded $17 billion 
in one year (1944). Output in that 
year totaled more planes than the 
entire industry had built from the 
Wrights’ first flight through 1940. 

Aside from the actual volume and 
the new types of planes produced, the 
major significance of World War II 
was the impetus given to basic re- 
search facilities on which billions of 
dollars were spent. As the war 
ended, the United States had practi- 
cally caught up with the rest of the 
world. It had Langley Field and 
Patuxent Field in the East, Wright 
Field and the Cleveland engine re- 
search plant in the Midwest, the Sun- 
nyvale and Caltech laboratories on 
the West Coast. And most of the 
aircraft builders had extensive re- 
search facilities of their own. 


Commercial Developments 


The boon to civilian aircraft is un- 
mistakable. In the field of power 
alone, commercial transport has re- 
ceived huge dividends. For instance, 
before the B-29 bomber could be 
flown, a suitable engine had to be de- 
veloped—the Wright Cyclone which 
today powers the Lockheed Constel- 
lation. Pratt & Whitney Wasps 
stepped up their power in propelling 
swift fighter planes and big bombers, 
and today they form a part of the 
Boeing Stratocruiser and of Martin, 


* Consolidated Vultee, and Douglas air 


transports. Jet power, which came 
out of the war, will be incorporated 
in commercial transports in this coun- 
try next year, perhaps for more than 
mere demonstration purposes. Planes 
grew larger and more complicated 
during the war, and control and navi- 
gation instruments were multiplied. 
There were startling developments in 
radar and electronics. The helicopter, 
which evolved out of World War II, 
promises to be most versatile and 
serviceable of any heavier-than-air 
plane. 

The aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try and Government laboratories 
could contribute all these things and 
more to civilian air transport, yet the 
production side suffered much the 
same fate after World War II as it 
did in 1919. Surplus capacity be- 
came more than a problem—it pro- 
duced unemployment and fiscal defi- 
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cits. The aircraft makers hastily 
turned to the manufacture of various 
other items, including consumer 
goods, but with a notable lack of suc- 
cess in most instances. After the 
Government belatedly recognized the 
prime necessity of a strong air arm 
as a set-off to an imperialistic foreign 
aggressor, the Korean war was al- 
most upon us and America was late 
again. On the 12th anniversary of 
Pearl Harbor, however, Defense Sec- 


retary Charles E. Wilson would claim 
that this country now has “the most 
powerful and effective air force in the 
world.” 

It is Army and Navy procurement, 
obviously, which keeps the aircraft 
industry busy and in an advanced 
state of readiness. The air transport 
system can thrive on normal civilian 
business which will continue to in- 
crease, but without an aggressively- 
pursued armament program the man- 


ufacturing end of the business would 
shrink to a small fraction of its pres- 
ent size. Military output this year 
will comprise better than 90 per cent 
of total business, and lacking this 
stimulus the industry would grow too 
weak to be truly representative of a 
world power. .As long as human 
nature is combative and disposed 
toward power politics in this atomic 
age, further large appropriations will 
have to be made. 


Competitive Period For Office Equipments 


A leveling off in earnings of most business machines 
a se | 


makers is in prospect. Long-term outlook is buttressed 


by need for further mechanization of office procedures 


he present-day office equipment 

industry, which embraces over 
180 manufacturers doing nearly $2 
billion worth of business a year, may 
be said to date from 1874—the year 
in which the first practical typewriter 
was launched. But the period of the 
industry's greatest growth—which 
has made the business machine as in- 
dispensable to the office as machinery 
is to an industrial plant—did not 
begin until 1913. That was the year 
in which the Federal income tax was 
introduced in the United States, 
bringing with it the necessity for the 
first time of accounting for every 
dollar and cent of revenue. 

Since then, of course, the job of 
record-keeping has multiplied rapidly 
as Social Security, wages-and-hours 
legislation, pensions, and insurance 
plans came into being. Actually, the 


paperwork required to keep pace with 
today’s business borders on the fan- 
tastic. According to one manage- 
ment consultant, there are now as 
many clerks (8 million) as there are 
productive farm workers; he esti- 
mates that clerical salaries cost $35 
billion a year or close to one-tenth of 
the nation’s total income; and that 
16 per cent of chemical industry 
workers and 26 per cent of the per- 
sonnel in the textile field are engaged 
in some form of paper-work rather 
than activities connected with new 


business or production. 


With around 13 per cent of the 
employed population now consisting 
of clerical help, and with wages of 
such workers still on the rise, it is 
apparent that wider use of labor-sav- 
ing equipment in the modern office is 
a “must” if costs are to be kept within 


Sylvania Electric 


reasonable bounds and if Govern- 
ment and business alike are not to be 
engulfed by a mountain of paper- 
work. All of which seems to spell 
good business for the office equipment 
makers. 

But while this conclusion may be 
thoroughly justified on a long-term 
basis, a number of factors indicate 
that the immediate period ahead will 


Fiscal Highlights of the Office Equipments 





c—Revenues—, No. of Sales Price 
Years (Millions) e-—Earned Per Share—, ——— Dividends ———\, Shares Per Recent Earns. 
Company Ended: 1951 1952 1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 *1953 (C70) Share Price Ratio Yield 
Address-Multigraph. July 31 a$63.2 a$62.7 $6.84 $5.84 $5.74 {£$3.00 $3.00 £$3.00 800 $79 5] 9.7 5.9% 
Burroughs Corp..... Dec. 31 127.4 150.8 132 i158 ERS (O90 0.90 0.90 4,997 33 15 97 6.0 
Dictaphone Corp.... Dec. 31 N.R. N.R. 925 891 E850 4.00 4.00 4.00 ae 56 66 7.1 
Felt & Tarrant..... Dec. 31 12.9 9.9 2.63 0.76 E0.80 2.00 0.80 0.80 531 19 a: Tide @s 
Gray Manufacturing Dec. 31 5.8 1.3 1.84 1.85 Sf 1.00 1.00 1.00 221 51 16 eae 6.3 
Int'l Business Mach. Dec. 31 266.8 333.7 9.16 9.81 E10.50 g4.00 4.00 4.00 3199 105 246 234. 16 
Marchant Calcul.... Dec. 31 20.1 6.0 gan 222 “ee 187% 1.27% 1.30 567 28 so sl7 sees 7.7 
Nat’l Cash Register. Dec. 31 211.9 226.6 5.82 5.14 E5.50 3.00 3.00 h3.00 1,970 115 5S 2 34 
Pitney-Bowes ...... Dec. 31 26.1 30.6 1.30 1.34 E1.40 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,173 26 21 5.0... 48 
Remington Rand... Mar.31 a227.4 a235.5 a2.96 a2.71 b1.01 g1.00 ~~ g0.75 1.00 5,054 47 15 ‘fe 
Royal Typewriter... July 31 a61.9 a72.8 a2.62 a2.32 046 2.00 2.00 1.62%4 1,088 68 16 69 9.4 
Smith-Corona ...... June 30 =.a30.7. a32.2)  a3.70 ~a3.14 ~— 0.37 2.00 2.00 1.50 323: 4200 14 45 43 
Underwood Corp.... Dec. 31 i532 59 6.77. 5.00 E1.25 4.00 4.00 j2.25 746 88 30. 24.0 -k33 
*Paid or declared through December 9. a-—Of the following year. b—Six months ended September 30 vs. $1.31 a year earlier. c—Three months 


ended October 31 vs. 53 cents a year earlier. 
current rate. E—Estima‘ed. 


6 


t e—Three months ended September 30 vs. 75 cents a year earlier. 
I.B.M. will also pay 24%% stock January 28, 1954. h—Plus 10% stock. 
s—San Francisco Stock Exchange. 


N.R.—Not reported. 


j—Paid this year; also will pay 25 cents January 8, 


f—Plus 3% stock. g—Plus 5% stock; 


1954. k-—Based on 
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be one of keener competition and 
lower earnings for a number of com- 
panies. For one thing, office equip- 
ment sales usually correlate fairly 
closely with manufacturing payrolls 
and employment, and recently there 
have been numerous, though scat- 
tered, employment cutbacks in many 
lines of industry. The cost of many 
large-sized business machines usually 
represents a substantial investment 
and there is a strong tendency to cut 
back on such expenditures—which 
are readily postponable—when eco- 
nomic activity shows signs of slack- 
ening. 

Sales of typewriters and accounting 
machines have slowed down recently, 
adversely affecting the typewriter spe- 
cialists (Royal and Smith-Corona). 
Royal reduced its quarterly dividend 
from 50 cents to 37% cents earlier 
this year, and Smith-Corona has just 
declared a 15-cent dividend compared 
with 50 cents paid in previous quar- 
ters. Last month, Underwood—which 
also does a substantial business in 
typewriters—voted a 25-cent dividend 
vs. 75 cents paid in each of the first 
three quarters of this year. Reming- 
ton Rand, which has been hurt by a 
prolonged strike, has omitted a stock 
dividend for 1953. (Blue-chip Inter- 
national Business Machines reduced 
its year-end stock distribution from 
five to 21%4 per cent, but this was in 
compliance with a New York Stock 
Exchange rule against stock pay- 
ments which, when added to cash dis- 
bursements, exceed corporate earn- 
ings in any one year.) 


Offset Decline 


The extent of the earnings decline, 
however, should be cushioned by a 
high volume of service income and by 
Government business which presently 
runs in the neighborhood of 15 per 
cent of the total business being done 
by the group. Also, companies which 
derive important revenue from the 
lease of, rather than the sale of, their 
machines (International Business 
Machines and Pitney-Bowes) should 
show greater-than-average stability. 
Benefits from expiration of EPT will 
ot be too pronounced, but I.B.M. 
and Dictaphone, among others, should 
be helped by the lifting of this levy. 

Over the longer term, the develop- 
ment of office machines which embody 
Please turn to page 27 
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Quality Issues for 


Investment Backlogs 


Here are five high grade bonds and five investment qual- 


ity preferred stocks which afford good yields and are 


suitable for inclusion in conservative security portfolios 


T° less than three months—date 
it from mid-September — the 
Dow-Jones industrial stock aver- 
age has regained more than 70 per 
cent of the ground it lost in the 
preceding eight months, while the 
Dow-Jones 40-bond average has 
recovered to within two percentage 
points of its 1953 high. The recov- 
ery has been without fanfare or 
any suggestion of particularly 
aggressive buying. 

While the rally has now spread 
fairly well over the list, a number 
of high grade investment type is- 
sues, in both the bond and pre- 
ferred stock categories, offer at- 
tractive returns and readily qualify 
for conservative portfolios. 

The table below presents a 
selection of ten such issues—five 
high grade bonds and five pre- 
ferreds of excellent quality—which 
fit easily into the classifigation of 
backlog investments. All enjoy 
reasonably active markets. Cur- 
rently priced generally slightly be- 
low their best levels for the year, 
they afford very good yields, qual- 
ity considered and in comparison 
with returns on issues of compa- 
rable merit. 

The ten issues may be consid- 


Ten Attractive 


Bonds 
American Tobacco 3s, 1962........... 
Beneficial Industrial Loan 2%s, 1961.. 
National Dairy 234s, 1970............ 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric 234s, 1975.. 
West Penn Electric 34s, 1974........ 
Preferred Stocks 
Diamond Match $1.50 Cum. ($25).... 
Endicott Johnson 4% Cum........... 
Household Finance 4% Cum.......... 
Public Service E. & G. 4.08% Cum.... 
Safeway Stores, 4% Cum............. 





a—Sinking fund at 101% to April 16 
February 1, 1954. f—102.25 to November 1, 
through October 1, 1955. Note: In all cases, 


ered by the investor from several 
vantage points: In addition to an 
attractive return, a high degree of 
capital safety is provided. The 
group, as a whole, may be used as 
a backlog; i.e., a defensive unit in 
a rounded assortment of growth 
securities, income issues and appre- 
ciation equities. Or, the investor 
may use the issues as the nucleus 
of an entirely new portfolio. 

All of the bonds are of bank in- 
vestment quality. The National 
Steel issue carries the Standard & 
Poor’s Corporation rating of Al. 
The American Tobacco, Beneficial 
Industrial Loan and Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric bonds are each 
rated A, with the West Penn Elec- 
tric 3%4s rated B1-+-. 

Two of the preferred stock is- 
sues, Diamond Match and Endi- 
cott Johnson, are rated A+ in 
FINANCIAL Wortp Independent 
Appraisals. Stocks so rated are 
seasoned issues representing cor- 
porations with conservative cap- 
italizations, consistent dividend 
records and demonstrated ability 
to operate profitably, even in times 
of poor general business condi- 
tions. The three other issues are 
rated A. 


Backlog Issues 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
100 3.00% al01% 
95 3.30 100% 
96 3.20 cl103% 
93 3.20 103% 
99 3.57 £104.61 
Yield 

34 4.4% 34 

95 4.2 100 

94 4.3 104 

98 4.2 106 

90 4.4 2103 


1954. gn 10886 to December 1, 1956. e—103% to 


1954. g—At any time; sinking fund at 101 
sinking funds are at declining rates thereafter. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Amer. Broadcast.-Paramount C+ 
Shares at 16 are speculative but im- 
proving in status. (Pays $1 annually 
to yield 6.3%.) After a long period of 
deficits, the American Broadcasting 
division appears to have turned the 
corner, and the final quarter of 1953 
is expected to be a profitable one. 
Prior to its merger with United 
Paramount, ABC, had seen its earn- 
ings falling while revenues were ris- 
ing. Heavy capital expenditures in 
developing TV outlets had depleted 
working capital, and the company, 
unable properly to program its sta- 
tions, had been operating at a com- 
petitive disadvantage. However, since 
the merger United Paramount’s 
strong cash reserves have been put 
to good use. Many top-grade spon- 
sors and entertainers have joined the 
ABC network and although estimated 
1953 earnings of $1 a share will be 
solely from theatre profits, there may 
be sizable improvement in 1954 with 
the aid of broadcasting earnings. 


American Potash & Chemical B 
Stock, now at 34, is a business- 
man’s commitment. (Pays $2 an- 
nually; yields 5.9%.) Long a leader 
in lithium products, the company has 
broadened its activities in this field 
with lithium from a new source in 
Southern Rhodesia. The lithium min- 
erals obtained from this high grade 
deposit of lepidolite and petalite ores 
will be used primarily by manufac- 
turers of specialty glass and ceramics, 
plus having many other industrial 
applications. There has been an in- 
creasing demand for lithium but this 
material has been in short supply. 


Central & South West C+ 

Stock, now at 23, is one of the 
more speculative utility equities but 
has growth aspects. (Paid 95¢ in 
1952 ; $1.04 so far in 1953.) The com- 
8 


pany will have spent approximately 
$54 million for new construction dur- 
ing 1953 and has for approval before 
the SEC an application for $10 mil- 
lion bank borrowings and $2.75 mil- 
lion of refunding notes to be sold to 
an insurance company, replacing a 
like amount now outstanding. Funds 
are to be used for further investment 
in the common stocks of subsidiaries. 


Diamond Match A 
A quality issue with a 71-year divi- 
dend record; recent price 34. (Pays 
$2 annually.) Company has acquired 
two lumber companies—E. C. Olson 
of Spokane, Wash., and Kaniksu 
Forest Products, Priest River, Idaho 
—through an exchange of stock. The 
additional facilities will supplement 
Diamond Match’s lumber yards and 
distributing operations and will also 
replace the company’s Spokane yard, 
destroyed by fire last summer. Dia- 
mond currently operates 37 lumber 
yards in New England and 76 in Cali- 
fornia. Olson operates four yards. 


Food Fair Stores B 

Shares (31) represent the coun- 
trys fastest growing retail grocery 
chain. (Pays 80c annually plus 5% 
stock in 1953.) Company has pur- 
chased Carl’s Markets, operator of 
19 supermarkets in the Miami, Fla., 
area. The acquisition brings to 191 
the number of retail food outlets in 
the Food Fair chain, which extends 
from New York to Florida. Two addi- 
tional Carl’s Markets soon to be 
opened and 16 other Food Fair stores 
now under construction will bring the 
total to 209, probably by mid-1954. 
The purchase adds about $36 million 
in annual sales volume, bringing the 
current rate to around $375 million 
a year. Now the 14th ranking retail 
organization, Food Fair is continuing 
sales and earnings at record levels. 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


General Shoe B+ 

At 43, shares are a satisfactory 
holding for income, yielding 5.8% on 
$2.50 annual dividend. Sales for the 
fiscal year ended October 31 exceeded 
$111.2 million, seven per cent above 
the nearly $104.3 million of fiscal 
1952 while earnings increased to 
$4.30 per common share against the 
$4.11 reported for one year earlier. 
Sales increases for the 1954 year are 
expected to result from gains in estab- 
lished lines as well as expansion 
through recent acquisitions. Berland 
Shoe Stores, Inc., acquired November 
1, has 97 outlets and sales close to 
$15 million. General also has formed 
the Edward Haan Shoe Company to 
make Whitehouse & Hardy’s men’s 
shoes which sell in the higher price 
range. 


General Telephone B+ 

At 45, yield is not overly generous 
(4.9%) but stock has strong growth 
aspects. (Paid $2 in 1952; $2.20 m 
1953.) Following its policy of ex- 
pansion by the acquisition of smaller 
telephone properties, the company has 
completed the purchase of the Blue- 
field Telephone Company (W. Va.) 
and the Langlade Telephone Com- 
pany, Antigo, Wisc. The latter will 
probably be integrated with General 
Telephone of Wisconsin and the for- 
mer operated as a separate organiza- 
tion. The system will add about 25, 
500 phones from Bluefield and 3,600 
from the Wisconsin concern. Over- 
all, a total of 1,671,000 telephones 
were in service as of December 1, 
1953, the company remaining the 
largest domestic system in the indus- 
try outside the Bell System organi- 
zation. 


Hilton Hotels C+ 
Shares at 20 represent the fastest 
growing hotel chain, but remaim spec- 
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ulative. (Pays $1.20 annually.) Com- 


pany has purchased the New Yorker 


Hotel in New York City for $12.5 
million, less a $5.3 million mortgage. 
In payment, Hilton will issue 61,960 
shares of its own $5 first preferred 
stock and 50,000 shares of common. 
The 2,100-room New Yorker was 
built in 1930 at a cost of $19 million 
and will be the fourth Hilton Hotel 
in New York City. It is the third 
largest in the country, ranking after 
the Conrad Hilton in Chicago and 
the St. George Hotel in Brooklyn, 
New York. 


Hudson Bay Mining C+ 

Stock (at 41) carries the risks in 
herent in all extractive enterprises. 
(Paid $5 im 1952; $4 in 1953.) Com- 
pany has developed a new high-grade 
mine (ore grade ranges from 4 per 
cent to 10 per cent copper) in Sas- 
katchewan about 13 miles southwest 
of its famous Flin Flon property in 
Manitoba. Estimates place the re- 
coverable copper content at about 14.2 
thousand tons. But drilling has not 
gone below 400 feet and there may 
be substantial additions to those ton- 
nage figures. At present price of 30 
cents per pound for copper, the gross 
value of the 10 per cent ore would 
be $62.50 per ton and that of the 4 
per cent $26.50 per ton. 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel C+ 

Shares (at 17) are speculative. 
(Pays $1.50 annually.) Manage- 
ment predicts that earnings for the 
1954 fiscal year to end August 31, 
will approximate this year’s results 
of $4.08 a common share. This was 
a gain over the $3.63 a share reported 
for the 1952 fiscal period. President 
G. W. Kennedy states that inven- 
tories of automotive parts and agricul- 
tural equipment, which make up 75 
per cent of total business, are high 
at present, but the company hopes 
to have them reduced by spring. The 
remaining 25 per cent of Kelsey- 
Hayes’ operations consists of defense 
work, 


Lukens Steel C+ 

Stock is speculative and subject to 
wide cyclical swings; price, 42. (Paid 
$2.50 in 1952; $4 in 1953.) In col- 
laboration with the U. S. Navy the 
company will build a $10.5 million 
armor plate heat-treating plant and 
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other facilities. Most of the cost is 
to be borne by the Navy, and comple- 
tion is expected about January 1955. 
Net income was $10.08 per share for 
the nine months ended September 
30, 1953 against only $5.34 in the 
like 1952 period. 


Montana Power B 
Stock, now at 30, is a steady in- 
come producer. (Paid $1.40 in 1952; 
$1.55 in 1953.) Although total op- 
erating revenues and net income were 
off slightly during October vs. the 
1952 month, due to decreased deliver- 
ies of power to utilities in Washing- 
ton and Oregon, sales to Anaconda 
Copper (largest customer, 26 per cent 
of gross revenues) and other indus- 
tries ran 5 to 8 per cent ahead of last 
year. For the twelve months ended 
October 31 net per common share 
came to $2.71, against $2.72 the prior 
year. With hydro-power now plenti- 
ful in the Northwest area, company 
is operating its 66,000-kilowatt steam 
plant at only one-third capacity, thus 
improving its profit margin. 


Standard Oil (N. J.) A+ 

At 73, shares of this blue chip is- 
sue are conservatively valued in rela- 
tion to value of company’s own hold- 
ings. (Paid $4.50 in 1953; $4.25 in 
1952.) Current prices for the com- 
pany’s principal investments indicate 
a total market value of $69 per share 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey stock, 
only $4 below the recent price for 
this leading oil equity. Standard 
owns 94 per cent of Creole Petroleum 
(price, 72) or 24.3 million shares, 72 
per cent of Humble Oil (59) or 26 
million shares, 70 per cent of Im- 
perial Oil (30) or 208 million 
shares and 83 per cent of Interna- 
tional Petroleum (20) or 12 million 
shares. When consideration is given 
to holdings in wholly owned subsidi- 
aries, the actual value of one share 
of Jersey’s stock is well in excess of 
the present market value. 


Union Electric B 

Stock, now at 23, is a business- 
man’s risk. (Paid $1.20 in 1953, 
prior payments to North American 
Company.) According to a company 
estimate, net earnings for 1953 will 
be “considerably better” than the 
$1.23 per share of 1952. Revenues 
will be at record levels, about 13 per 


cent over last year, due partly to in- 
terim sales of power to Electric En- 
ergy, Inc. (the firm formed by five 
companies to supply power to the 
atomic energy project at Paducah, 
Ky.), to gains in home and commer- 
cial air-conditioning installations, and 
to continued industrial expansion in 
the service area. However, profits 
for the 12-month period ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1953, came to only $1.28 
per share vs. $1.26 in the prior 12 
months, wage hikes and greater oper- 
ating costs largely offsetting expanded 
sales volume. But about $5.9 million 
annually in rate boosts already 
granted have begun to correct this 
situation and are expected to add 
about 7 cents per share to fourth 
quarter revenues. 


Western Pacific R.R. C+ 

The stock of this transcontinental 
bridge line (now 58) ts speculative. 
(Pays $3 annually.) The Supreme 
Court has refused to review the $17 
million suit against Western Pacific 
by the old holding company that for- 
merly owned it. The old company 
wanted the road to turn over to it 
$17.2 million saved on income and 
excess profits taxes in 1943 and early 
1944, Originally, the holding com- 
pany purchased the Western Pacific 
for $75 million in 1916. When the 
road went into reorganization in 
1935, the common stock was elimi- 
nated, creating a $75 million loss for 
the holding company. In 1943 and 
1944, the trustees of the road used 
this $75 million loss to offset income, 
thereby saving $17 million in taxes. 
The holding company claimed that 
the railroad was “unjustly enriched” 
and sued for the money. 


York Corp. C+ 

Shares (22) hold possibilities of 
future growth. (Pays $1 annually.) 
Sales for the 1953 fiscal year (ended 
September 30) reached a record level 
of $82.7 million, 40 per cent above 
the year earlier figure, while earnings 
gained to $2.46 a common share from 
$2.26 in 1952. Increases in the sales 
of air conditioning products and sys- 
tems were substantial, but profits 
were held back by higher labor and 
material costs. Unfilled orders as of 
the fiscal year end amounted to $31.5 
million, up nearly 27 per cent over 
a year ago. 
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New Competition 


For Film Makers? 


Television programs and motion pictures can now 


be reproduced from magnetic tape. This creates 


new factor in appraising film business prospects 


he electronics Merlins not only 

have created many new devices 
in recent years but are causing a 
great deal of talk. What, for ex- 
ample, will be the outcome of a new 
method of reproducing motion pic- 
tures and television programs—either 
in color or black-and-white—on mag- 
netic tape? 

Radio Corporation of America, 
which recently demonstrated the 
new technique, hails it as the first 
major step into an era of “electronic 
photography.” It by-passes photo- 
graphic development and chemical 
processing and will not only be 
cheaper to use but will reproduce 
“live” programs practically instan- 
taneously. An experimental showing 
of magnetic tape recordings of black- 
and-white pictures was put on earlier 
this year by Bing Crosby Enter- 
prises. 

The filming of television shows has 
provided the film makers with con- 
siderable additional business in re- 
cent years. Many audience participa- 
tion shows are filmed, and any un- 
desirable material edited out prior to 
presentation. All “live” shows are 
recorded, and if the program is to be 
presented at the same hour through- 
out the country and in all the dif- 
ferent time zones at one given time, 
then it has to be done with film. 
Again, many prize fight and baseball 
contests are taken on film, developed, 
and televised within a time interval 
of one minute, since a much superior 
image can be obtained with a motion 
picture camera. The new TV mag- 
netic tape promises to replace much 
of this film. 

In the motion picture business, 
parts of a completed film (known as 
“rushes” ) are speedily developed and 
viewed by the director and film edi- 
tors. The magnetic tape recordings 
are expected to save both time and 
money in motion picture photography 
10 





chairman of the 
shows his company's new 


David Sarnoff, 

board of RCA, 

magnetic tape; in the background is the re- 
cording equipment with which it is used. 


Brig. Gen. 


since they will be much cheaper and 
can be immediately viewed. 
Nevertheless, the future effect of 
“electronic photography” on the film- 
making business cannot be immedi- 
ately foreseen. In the first place, 
RCA believes that it will probably 
take two years before commercial ap- 
plication of the magnetic tape method 
is possible, and by that time the film 
producers themselves may have a new 
money-saving process. Secondly, any 
method which will save time and 
money on motion picture pho- 
tography would help that industry to 
make more and perhaps better films. 
Technicolor, Inc., which makes 
more color film than any other pro- 


ducer, has stated that the new method 
should not have any substantial ad- 
verse effect on company business. In 
the first place, it has no television 
business of any consequence at the 
moment nor does it do a large volume 
of “rush” prints. The motion picture 
industry, in attempting to meet tele- 
vision competition, has been making 
more films in color, and until recent 
months this has given the color film 
makers more business. The reason 
that business has recently fallen off 
has been the hesitancy over which 
new method to adopt—CinemaScope, 
Cinerama, or some other form of 3-D. 
And since the other principal pro- 
ducers of motion picture film — 
whether black-and-white or color or 
both—are so highly diversified, it 
does not appear likely that the new 
process would have any substantial 
effect on over-all business. (For 
Eastman Kodak, professional motion 
picture film accounts for only nine 
per cent of sales.) The film and 
camera industry in fact expects that 
volume will continue to increase. 
Most of the gains in recent years can 
be traced to the rapid growth of pho- 
tography—both movie and still—as a 
hobby. In 1947, the value of photo- 
graphic manufacturers’ shipments 
was $434 million; the estimated fig- 
ure for 1953 is $725 million. And 
this does not include photographic 
lenses, projection lenses, flash bulbs, 
projection bulbs, and photofloods. 
The photographic industry, like 
many others, bases its expectation oi 
considerably more business in years 
to come on the higher birth rate. 
“Juveniles” become interested in pho- 
tography at about the age of ten, and 
the percentage of boys and girls in- 
terested in the hobby rapidly grows 
through high school age. The industry 
is convinced that if interest is main- 
tained at the same level as now, it 


Makers of Cameras and Photographic Equipment 





Sales w———Earned Per Share—————, ’ 
(Millions) -—Annual—, -——Interim—, *Divi- Recent 
Company 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 dends Price Yield 
Argus Cameras.. .a$13.6 4 b$1.04 — 25 ...... b$1.96 $0.35 12 2.9% 
Bell & Howell.... 22.2 8.7 2.93 2.81 c$1.50 1.75 1.00 21 48 
Eastman Kodak . . 514.4 560. 5 2.95 2.74 el1.71 e2.00  s1.80 45 4.0 
General Aniline 
oi 99.5 99.8 6.22 5.13 Fi:21: -fHS80 LOO 195 0.9 
Graflex, Inc....... N.R. N.R. 1.51 1.50 N.R. N.R. 0.50 10 5.0 
ee 9.3 13.4 14% 1:82 £0.78 £2.34 0.50 50 1.0 
Technicolor, Inc.. 28.9 33.0 1.03 1.10 c0.81 cl.1l 100 15 6.7 
*Paid in 1953 or indicated annual rate. a—Years ended July 31 st ney ae year. b—Yearfs 
ended July 31. c—WNine months. e—36 weeks. f—Six months. s—Plus stock. N.R.—Not 


reported. Note: 


Technicolor per-share figures adjusted for 2-for- 1 stock 1 
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should have a 23 per cent increase in 
sales to the juvenile market by 1957 
because of the greater number of 
children entering age groups of ten 
years or over. 

Progress in research has made it 
easier to take better pictures at 
smaller cost. This has meant better 
quality products at lower prices as 
evidenced by amateur motion picture 
cameras now retailing for less than 
$50, midget flash-bulbs, and the in- 
troduction of 3-D photography in 
color. The amateur market will ac- 
count for an estimated 37 per cent of 
manufacturers’ sales this year. In- 
dustry, science, graphic arts, and pro- 
fessional use account for the rest. 


All of these sources of demand have 
been growing in recent years, and the 
industry feels that by no means has 
it yet attained its full potential in 
either the amateur or professional 
market. 


Number One Company 


Unquestioned leader in the field is 
Eastman Kodak, whose manufactur- 
ing divisions produce plastics, man- 
made textiles, lenses, optical instru- 
ments and other apparatus, industrial 
chemicals and materials for film 
manufacture as well as cameras and 
photographic film and supplies. Fi- 
nancial strength, low earnings varia- 
bility and assured income through the 





years has placed this company’s 
stock in the top rank of investment 
quality issues. 

Fast-growing Bell & Howell, a 
dividend payer since 1914, is a lead- 
ing designer and producer of high 
quality motion picture cameras, pro- 
jectors and other equipment. It is 
re-entering the slide projector field, 
which it left about a year ago, 
through purchase of Three Dimen- 
sion Company, and it plans to intro- 
duce a series of home tape recorders. 
Because of its growth potentialities, 
its shares, like those of Eastman 
Kodak, sell on a low yield basis, but 
are suitable for inclusion among a 
businessman’s holdings. 


Commodities Don’t Point Toward Trade Recession 


Both spot and futures quotations have been moving up 


strongly during recent weeks. This is not the kind 


of performance usually seen during a-business decline 


\ \ J ith occasional temporary rever- 
sals, commodity prices have 


been moving downward ever since 
early 1951. As measured by the Dow- 
Jones futures index, both the low 
points reached on declines and the 
high points attained during recover- 
ies have been successively lower than 
the extreme of each preceding move 
in the same direction—until recently. 
The October 5 low was barely under 
that of June 15, and the intervening 
high of July 8 has now been exceeded 
by a good margin. 


Sensitive Barometer 


There is no occult significance in 
this, but the entire price pattern since 
mid-summer appears to indicate a 
flattening out of the long decline, and 
the fact that a rally of recent propor- 
tions has been possible at all, regard- 
less of its relationship with past price 
extremes, casts doubt on the popular 
belief that a business’ recession of 
even moderate proportions lies in the 
offing. Commodity prices are an ex- 
tremely sensitive business indicator, 
and it is most unusual to find them 
showing strength during. the early 
Stages of a trade decline. 

Allowance must, however, be made 
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for the varying trends in farm com- 
modities and in industrial materials. 
The former group has been primarily 
responsible (along with processed 
foods, which basically represent farm 
products which have reached a later 
stage in the journey toward final con- 
sumption) for the decline since early 
1951. As compared with the highs 
rerched at that time, farm products 
are now 18.7 per cent lower, proc- 
essed foods 9.6 per cent lower and all 
other commodities only 3.1 per cent 
lower. 

Consumption of many farm prod- 
ucts, particularly foods and tobacco, 
is relatively insensitive to industrial 
conditions; in such cases, the supply- 
demand relationship which makes 
prices is much more importantly af- 
fected by crop yields, exports and 
price support operations—all unre- 
lated to the rate of business activity. 
Thus, price movements for such items 
have little value as barometers of 
future business conditions. 

Prices of non-farm, non-food com- 
modities have been relatively station- 
ary during recent weeks while farm 
products have staged a strong come- 
back. But even this is a highly cred- 
itable performance in view of the in- 


ventory adjustment which has been 
going on. Stocks of goods held by 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers advanced so much less than the 
seasonal expectation during October 
that the change for the month, after 
seasonal adjustment, was described as 
a decline of no less than $350 mil- 
lion—the first such dip since January. 
Presumably November data, when 
they become available, will tell a simi- 
lar story. 


The Metals Picture 


Industrial commodities actually 
reached their low in July 1952, and 
at that point showed a decline of 5.4 
per cent from the March 1951 peak. 
The more volatile items, such as non- 
ferrous metals, have fallen consider- 
ably more—lead, for instance, from a 
peak of 19 cents a pound to 12 cents 
last April, zinc from 19% cents to 10 
cents, the current price. Copper prices 
have been supported by the prolonged 
withdrawal from the world market of 
Chile, an important producer. 

Now that the latter situation has 
ended, copper prices will be under 
pressure, but if this results in price 
concessions they will be due primarily 
to this change on the supply side 
rather than to any pronounced weak- 
ening in demand. The zine debacle 
is also largely a result of foreign con- 
ditions—in this instance, affecting 
both supply and demand—for domes- 

Please turn to page 30 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. .- LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Changing Psychology 


Srock MARKET analysts 
may be pardoned if they find the cur- 
rent action of the market something of 
an enigma. It displays a firm under- 
tone in the face of industry reports 
which, though couched in cheerful 
enough tenor, are somewhat negative 
in their implications. For example, 
the automobile industry sees good 
times ahead but forecasts a decline 
in sales. The home-building industry 
is set for another big year but con- 
cedes it will be required to offer a 
better buy for the same or less money. 
The basic steel industry agrees with 
a leader who figuratively puts the fin- 
ger on the salesmen when, in scan- 
ning the horizon, he finds “‘the money 
is there . . . all we have to do is go 
out and get it.” 

Underlying these reports, of course, 
is a basic change in emphasis. Busi- 
ness has emerged from a period in 
which it was concerned with the need 
of expanding its production and now 
faces the need of more efficient dis- 
tribution processes to balance in- 
creased capacity. 

This change in tempo the investor 
takes in stride. Prices hold well. 
Can it be that the nation which has 
adjusted its national life realistically 
in the shadow of possible war also re- 
flects confidence through the securi- 
ties market in its ability to adapt its 
economy to whatever conditions lie 
ahead? Such would seem to be the 
answer of a market that refuses to 
fall out of bed. 


Rolling Readjustment 


Ever stnce the war 
ended, FinAncriAL WorLp’s market 
diagnosticians have been impressed by 
the fact that our securities markets, 
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postwar style, have differed in one 
important respect from their prede- 
cessors. The prewar one-way mar- 
kets in which broad moves were 
predominantly up or down, as the 
case might be, have given way to 
more complicated but happier pat- 
terns in which some groups push into 
new high ground while others rest 
quietly or actually decline. Once con- 
sidered a phenomenon, this character- 
istic of the market has come to be 
accepted as not unusual. Less widely 
appreciated, perhaps, is the fact 
that industries simultaneously have 
effected considerable readjustment 
during and after the period of an in- 
flationary national jag. The textile in- 
dustry underwent a readjustment in 
the mid-1940s and after. The house- 
hold appliance and radio businesses 
experienced it more recently. The 
automobile industry is entering a 
stock-taking phase of its activity now, 
and the stronger companies anticipate 
no serious difficulty in adjusting as 
it progresses. A distinction is thus 
drawn by industry as a whole between 
a widespread recession and a rolling 
readjustment in which corrections 
are made industry by industry with- 
out seriously disturbing the economy. 


‘“‘Reckless Language’”’ 


Just wat the nine 
strikers who were fired had to say 
about the management apparently 
was not a matter of concern to the 
U. S. Supreme Court in a case re- 
cently reviewed by that body. But 
what they had to say about the man- 
agement’s product was different. The 
incident under review grew out of a 
North Carolina radio station’s ambi- 
tion to open a local television station. 
A strike was called by ten TV techni- 
cians in 1949 and during the hot dis- 


pute, nine of the technicians circulated 
handbills deriding the station’s facili- 
ties for telecasting programs and 
asking the question, “Is Charlotte a 
second-class city?” This drew the ire 
of Station WBTV’s management who 
fired the men on the ground that “we 
are not required by law or common 
sense to keep you in our employment 
while you do your best to tear down 
and bankrupt our business.” Three 
justices in a dissent to the majority 
opinion argued that “loose and even 
reckless language” is employed in the 
heat of labor controversies and should 
be discounted as such. But the opin- 
ion of the majority drew a line be- 
tween the boss and the product. Even 
in debate the latter should not be 
derided publicly. To do so, it seems, 
is the workman’s equivalent of biting 
the hand that feeds him. Or biting 
himself, for he helps to make the 
product he derides. 


Good Advice 


Turn-asour was the 
feature of a recent panel meeting ar- 
ranged by the National Consumer 
Finance Association at its 39th annual 
convention held this year in St. Louis. 
Instead of inviting the press to ques- 
tion leaders in the consumer finance 
field, the latter put the press on the 
grill. The credit men wanted to know 
what they should do to get along with 
the press. Perhaps the best piece of ad- 
vice offered them for use in this day 
of high-priced public relations advis- 
ers was offered by a journeyman re- 
porter: “Give the press the facts; the 
fewer adjectives, the better.” This 
is the hard rock on which solid rela- 
tions generally are built. It is the 
secret of progress achieved in recent 
years in improving public understand- 
ing of business and its activities. 
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= Glass Company is the 
country’s second largest pro- 
ducer of glass containers for foods, 
beverages, cosmetics, and drugs, 
though ranking well behind Owens- 
Illinois, Glass, the industry leader. 
Hazel-Atlas reportedly accounts for 
about 17 per cent of total industry 
output vs. around 40 per cent for 
Owens-Illinois, so that well over half 
of the business is accounted for by 
the two companies combined. 

Industrial markets for the jars and 
bottles which the company manufac- 
tures are extremely broad and, in ad- 
dition, Hazel-Atlas turns out a wide 
variety of glassware for home, restau- 
rant, and institutional use; products 
in the latter category include tum- 
blers, ash trays, table ware, and kit- 
chen ware. All told, the company 
produces some 1,500 items (including 
metal caps and closures) but about 
half of total sales is derived from food 
product containers. As the manage- 
ment points out, “the policy of pro- 
duction ‘of quality products of a 
diversified nature for mass consump- 
tion markets by modern automatic 
machine methods has contributed to 
the company’s growth and stability of 
earnings.” 


Glass vs. Metal 


Glass container sales gained ap- 
preciably during World War II at 
the expense of metal containers and, 
while some of the gains were sub- 
sequently lost, moderate long-term 
growth seems in prospect for the in- 
dustry in line with the rising trend 
of population. And with some of the 
obstacles to normal profit margins 
removed, some improvement in net 
income is also possible. For example, 
the reinstatement of Federal price 
controls in January 1951 led to a 
severe “squeeze” on profits of Hazel- 
Atlas and other glass container mak- 
ers. Lifting of these controls early 
this year has been an important fac- 
tor in the better earnings showing of 
Hazel-Atlas, though higher freight 
rates and raw material costs are 
likely to prevent a return to the rela- 
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Generous Yield 


From 


Hazel-Atlas 


While dynamic growth pros- 
pects are lacking, shares hold 
appeal for investors seek- 
ing liberal income. Currently 
around 18, shares yield 6.7 
per cent from $1.20 dividend 
tively wide profit margins which pre- 
vailed during the prewar period. 


Hazel-Atlas is expected to report 
profits of around $1.50 a share this 





Hazel-Atlas Glass 


Net Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $32.7 $1.33 $1.31 23%4—16 
1938.. 27.1 099 100 22%4—15% 
1939.. 29.2 1.33 100 22Y%4—18% 
1940.. 30.4 1.20 100 2254—18 
1941.. 384 133 100 19%—15% 
1942.. 465 137 100 18%—15% 
1943.. 552 160 100 224%—18% 
1944.. 518 139 100 223—17% 
1945.. 522 1.27 100 267%—21% 
1946.. 582 2.68 1.85  37%4—24%4 
1947.. 59.7 183 1.40 3534.—25% 
1948.. 60.7 141 1.20 26%—20 
1949.. 588 183 1.20 25 —19% 
1950.. 644 166 1.40 2534—20% 
1951.. 69.9 1.55 1.20 27%—21% 
1952.. 70.9 1.36 120 23 —19% 
Nine months ended September 26: 

1952.. $53.2 $1.06 des 2 Siete Se de 
1953.. 60.9 1.17 a$1.20 b21 —17% 


* Has paid dividends every year since 1908. 
a—Paid this year; will pay 30 cents January 4, 
1954; b—Through December 9. Note—Figures 
are adjusted for 5-for-1 split in September, 1946. 


year, up from $1.36 in 1952, and just 
about in line with average earnings of 
$1.50 a share realized in the 16-year 
period 1937-1952. It is interesting to 
note, too, that the current annual divi- 
dend rate of $1.20 per share deviates 
but a few cents from the. 1937-1952 
average of $1.17. The present indi- 
cated pay-out of around 80 per cent 
of profits is on the liberal side, but is 
supported by the fact that there is no 
debt or preferred stock ahead of the 
2,172,045 outstanding common shares. 

The company’s balance sheet posi- 
tion is strong, with net working capi- 
tal—based on 1952 year-end balance 
sheet figures—equal to $8.85 per 
share or close to 50 per cent of the 
current market price. Moreover, the 
company has no large-scale expansion 
in prospect. Expenditures for replace- 
ment and modernization of plant 
totaled $1.5 million in 1952 and 


slightly less than $938,000 in 1951 


compared with annual depreciation 
charges of approximately $1 million 
in each year. 


Earnings Background 


Hazel-Atlas has not been heavily 
penalized by excess profits taxes, 
having paid only $257,000 (12 cents 
a share) in 1951, and a tax refund 
was reported in 1952. The most 
satisfactory showing of recent years 
was in 1946 when profits reached 
$2.68 per share; since then, profits 
generally showed a downward trend 
until a moderate pick-up occurred 
this year. Per share earnings have 
obviously been restricted by the fairly 
large capitalization created as a result 
of the 5-for-1 split in 1946. 

While the shares are lacking in 
dynamic qualities, at the current price 
of 18 (which is roughly half the 1946 
peak price) they afford the relatively 
generous return of 6.7 per cent. Divi- 
dends have been paid in every year 
since 1908 and, while future sales 
growth is not likely to differ greatly 
from the over-all trend of the nation’s 
population, the issue is a suitable 
holding for investors primarily con- 
cerned with steady and liberal income. 
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nly STEEL can do so many jobs so wel 


Safer Air Travel is ours, thanks to giant 


radar antennas like this that figure impor- 
tantly in the ground-control approach sys- When 179 Tons of B-36 Thump Down on a 
tems at many airports. Made of tough, long- landing strip, tremendous stresses are built up in 
lasting stainless steel, the antenna shown the structural parts of the landing gear, and it 
here is corrosion-resistant, strong, will retain takes a specially strong steel to withstand such 
its critical shape. Only steel can do so many landing shock loads. The main columns of the 
jobs so well. landing gears for these Air Force Bombers are 
made of U-S:‘S Carilloy Steel . . . a steel with more 
than enough impact strength to handle the job. 
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oll : ot te & ee S Pins, 
Power Line Under the Ocean. Here 
you see the shore anchorage of 4 miles 
of submarine cable being laid on the 
bottom of the Gulf of Mexico to bring 
power out to sea where off-shore drilling 
rigs are searching for precious oil. The 
special non-leaded Amarine submarine 
cable that transmits some 2500 horse- 
power to the drilling platforms, was de- 
signed and made by USS. Steel. The 
cable contains 3 pairs of telephone wires 
for rig-to-shore communication. 


Eye-Level Oven. The new trend in kitchen plan- A New Television P rogram, featuring 
ning—a separate built-in eye-level oven that makes __ stars of stage, screen and TV, and pro- 
the handling of heavy roasts and fowl easy. Made duced by The Theatre Guild, brings you a 
of gleaming, corrosion-resistant U-S-S Stainless full hour show every other Tuesday even- 
Steel outside, with interior of light gray porcelain _ing over a coast-to-coast network. U.S. Steel 
enamel, this eye-level oven is a major factor,home hopes you enjoy this program. See your 
economists say, in improving kitchen efficiency. local newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


3-2290 
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For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly ~ 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











General trend for both stock prices and business activity has 


been downward during 1953, but with so many exceptions 


in both cases as to cast doubt on significance of the drop 


Although the year 1953 has witnessed the 
establishment of many new economic records, 
either for peacetime periods or even without this 
reservation, most of these were set during the early 
months; the general trend in numerous matters of 
importance to investors has been downward. Stock 
prices reached a peak at the very end of 1952 and 
declined, with a normal quota of intermediate re- 
coveries, for eight and one-half months. Industrial 
production fell by fifteen percentage points between 
March and November, and the chances are that an 
even larger dip will be evident when data for the 
current month become available. 


Such developments are normally associated 
with the first stages of a business recession. Other 
symptoms of a similar nature have been present; 
even more significant is the fact that there are nu- 
merous factors which might well be regarded as 
capable of causing such a recession: heavy debt, 
large inventories and the prospect of an early 
decline in Government purchases and private cap- 
ital outlays, two sources of demand which were 
heavily responsible for the boom of the past 
several years. The co-existence of possible causes 
and apparent early effects of a trade decline make 
an extension of the downtrend seem almost in- 
evitable. 


But the causes are not necessarily adequate to 
bring about a slump, and to date the symptoms 
have been singularly unconvincing. Debt and inven- 
tories are at record heights, but it is a matter of 
opinion whether they are dangerously excessive. 
Declines in spending by business and Government 
will be small, and could be offset by ‘higher con- 
sumer outlays. The latest quarterly projection of 
capital expenditures by private industry, just issued, 
places the annual rate for the current quarter at 
$28.3 billion against a previous estimate of $27.1 
billion, and calls for a drop of decidedly minor pro- 
portions for the first quarter of 1954. Outlays an- 
ticipated for that period, at $28 billion, compare 
with $27.2 billion for the first quarter of 1953. 
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Broad trends in industrial production, particu- 
larly during their early stages, often show im- 
portant differences between industries both in the 
timing of reversals and the extent of subsequent 
moves. Even so, it is difficult to reconcile the con- 
cept of a general downtrend with the substantial 
advances seen since March in production of nearly 
all classes of minerals and in the glass container, 
petroleum refining, chemical and paper industries. 
Several of these groups, in addition to being im- 
portant segments of the economy in their own 
right, usually reflect future prospects for a wide 
variety of customer industries. 


The stock market shows an even greater di- 
versity. A statement that “the market” has declined 
can be supported not only on the basis of over-all 
index figures but also with reference to many indi- 
vidual groups. Lead and zinc, airline and canned 
food shares and low priced issues are currently 
quoted at the lowest levels since 1950; Standard & 
Poor’s points out that 39 of the groups for which 
it compiles price indexes are selling under their 
1946 highs—ten of them by 50 per cent or more. 


However, there is considerable evidence on 
the other side as well. High grade stocks and chem- 
ical, finance company and paper shares are cur- 
rently at all-time peaks; aluminum, electrical 
equipment and grocery chain issues are selling at 
the best levels witnessed since 1929; dairy stocks 
have not equaled their present quotations since 
1930, foods (composite) since 1931, operating util- 
ities since 1932, metal containers since 1936. 


Such wide differences cast considerable doubt 
on the significance of the apparent downtrend for 
stock prices and industrial activity. With these and 
other guideposts usually found helpful in the past 
now attempting to point in both directions at once, 
investors have no reasonable choice but to hedge 
against future uncertainties by concentrating their 
equity funds in stable dividend-payers. 

Written December 10, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Selected Issues 


Both American Home Products and General 
Electric have shown substantial market apprecia- 
tion in recent months. Although long term growth 
possibilities have not been exhausted, these issues 
appear rather*fully priced temporarily in relation 
to current earnings and yields. Consequently they 
are being withdrawn from the list of active pur- 
chase recommendations, although there is no need 
to disturb existing long term holdings. Celanese 
and Underwood Corporation have both experienced 
sharp earnings declines because of temporary fac- 
tors. While current market prices seem to discount 
these difficulties, some further time may be required 
before present trends are reversed. Meanwhile, the 
issues are being withdrawn as active purchase rec- 
ommendations. Present holders need not neces- 
sarily disturb their holdings at current depressed 
levels, unless sale to establish a capital loss would 
result in substantial tax savings. Added to the list 
this week is Westinghouse Electric, which appears 
undervalued in relation to prospective earnings and 
growth possibilities. 


Higher 1954 Earnings 


While the profit trend for many lines of indus- 
try in 1954 is expected to be downward, a num- 
ber of companies have recently indicated that they 
expect next year’s profits to be as good, or better, 
than in 1953. Here are several of these companies, 
with actual or estimated 1953 earnings per share 
(fiscal or calendar year) compared with manage- 
ment forecasts for 1954. The predictions are, of 
course, based on certain contingencies, such as the 


lifting of EPT. 


Recent 

1953 1954 Price 

Dow Chemical .........66%. $1.58 $1.58 37 
Duquesne Light ........... 2.25 2.50 30 
ag a er na 3.39 3.45-3.60 47 
Harris-Seybold ............ 5.50 5.50 b34 
Republic Steel ............. 9.00 a 48 
Southwestern Pub. Serv..... 1.48 1.72 b23 
SUNGEDEEET 6.66 .iccecs cscs 2 =) 22 


a—No per share estimates furnished by management. b—Over- 
the-counter bid price. 


Meat Packers Doing Better 

The Big Four meat packers did considerably 
better in the year that ended October 31, 1953, 
than in the previous fiscal period. Cudahy has re- 
ported a small profit (six cents a share) compared 
with a sizable deficit in fiscal 1952, and improved 
showings are expected for Armour, Swift, and Wil- 
son as well. The packers have benefited from larger 
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meat supplies—particularly of beef. Although the 
pig slaughter has been lower this year, the price 
of hogs at the close of the latest fiscal period was 
higher than a year earlier, permitting inventory 
profits for companies (such as Cudahy) which do 
not employ “lifo” accounting. Sidelines such as 
dairy products and fertilizer (Swift and Armour 
are important sellers of plant food) have also been 
profitable. However, of the Big Four only Swift 
is on a regular dividend basis and Armour and 
Cudahy have made no common payments in 1952 


or 1953. 


Auto Parts Competition 


Increasing competition in the automobile field 
is having repercussions all the way back to the 
concerns that supply parts to automobile makers. 
Parts suppliers fear they are in for a bad squeeze 
in 1954 as a result. With the automobile passing 
out of the sellers’ market, automobile makers al- 
ready are seeking lower prices from parts makers, 
who are confronted also with the fact that produc- 
tion of fewer cars next year means increasing com- 
petition among themselves. Besides that, some auto 
makers are steadily increasing their own produc- 
tion of parts; and others, with vacant plant space 
resulting from cancellation of defense contracts, 
are considering entry into parts manufacture. And 
that would mean cancellation of some very luscious, 
long-time parts contracts. 


Packaging Revolution 

The can makers’ strike, and the resultant short- 
age of paper milk containers in some areas, high- 
lights the changes that have taken place in milk 
packaging over the years. Under normal condi- 
tions about 90 per cent of store sales of milk are 
now in paper containers, though less than five per 
cent of the home market has been saturated by the 
“paper bottle.” American Can’s production of flat- 
top containers—which appear to have the edge in 
densely-populated areas such as New York City— 
and Ex-Cell-O Corporation’s Pure-Pak containers 
(which lead in other sections of the country) to- 
gether are reported to account for over 90 per cent 
of the paper container market. American Can sup- 
plies the paper milk holders while Ex-Cell-O rents 
its machines which form, fill, and seal the con- 
tainers. Meanwhile, milk bottle makers such as 
Owens-Illinois Glass and Thatcher Glass have ex- 
perienced a sharp increase in demand for their 
bottles to fill in for paper packaging. 
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Capital Expenditures 


Indications are that next year will bring no 
sizable decline in capital spending. While industrial 
building will slump, stepped-up outlays for cost- 
cutting machinery and other plant modernization 
will narrow the gap. Government bureau estimates 
of over-all declines vary, but the average guess is 
that industrial capital spending in 1954 will be 
down by only about four per cent. Increases in 
commercial building, however, are likely to offset 
the decline in industrial construction alone, and 
gains are expected in public works and utilities. 
Major contracts recently let include a $30 million 
Ford Motor assembly plant in New Jersey, a $23 
million Metropolitan Life Insurance office building 
in New York, a $20 million expansion for Houston 
Lighting & Power Company, and a $100 million 
hot strip mill for McLouth Steel at Trenton, Mich. 


Rail Net Sags 


October net income of 130 Class I railroads 
dipped to $89 million, off nine per cent from the 
$98 million of the 1952 month, although carload- 
ings declined by only three per cent. The sag in 
income will obviously be greater in November, for 
which month carloadings were off about ten per 
cent from a year earlier (major declines were in 
coal and iron ore). The rails still have a comfort- 
able margin for the first ten months of 1953, with 
net income for the period estimated at $740 million 
vs. $630 million in 1952. Thus, despite the prospect 
of further declines in net in the final two months 
of the year, results for 1953 as a whole doubtless 
will be well ahead of full-year 1952 figures. 


Growing Aluminum Uses 

Wider application of aluminum in building is 
reflected in a 38 per cent gain this year over last 
in the amount of the metal consumed in ordinary 
construction work. Furthermore, greater sales of 





aluminum nails, window frames, roofing and chain- 
link fencing are expected for the future, and a 
further gain of around 35 per cent is predicted for 
next year. Production of primary aluminum dur- 
ing October dipped slightly under the previous 
month, but was 40 per cent ahead of the same 
1952 month in line with greatly increased plant 
capacity. For the first ten months of this year, 
primary output was some 33 per cent greater than 
for the same 1952 period. 


Corporate Briefs 


Melville Shoe’s sales show a 34 per cent gain 
for the 1953 year through November 21 over the 
like 1952 period. 

American Bosch management predicts that earn- 
ings this year will approximate 80 cents a share 
vs. a loss in 1952. 

May Department Stores will build a branch store 
in Denver. 

H. K. Porter Company has acquired Alloy Metal 
Wire Company of Prospect Park, Pa., manufactur- 
ers of stainless and alloy steel wire, rod and strip. 

Chesapeake Industries, which acquired Lady 
Esther Ltd. last month, has sold the cosmetic firm 
to Lansing Foundation Inc. 

United Aircraft plans to establish its Chance 
Vought Aircraft division as a separate corporation, 
and to distribute shares in it to United’s common 
stockholders. 

Continental Oil has discovered two potentially 
important oil and natural gas fields in southern 
Louisiana. 

Kaiser Motors will sell its Jackson, Mich. plant 
to Walker Manufacturing Company; the plant has 
been used for assembly of Kaiser’s glass fibre car 
bodies. 

Pennsylvania Railroad has ordered twenty 50- 
ton box cars from Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 244s, 1972-67........... 95 2.85% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 93 3.21 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 44s, 1964. 106 3.77 Not 
Beneficial Loan 24s, 1961......... 95 3.30 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

SE. kwciaciewaavunasaessascs 92 3.55 105 
Cohen Seorbon Ba, TOT T vivc vnc casas. 94 3.31 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 89 3.18 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975.... 93 3.20 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 91 3.21 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 444, 1969...... 104 «4.15 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 99 3.33 104% 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974...... 99 3.57 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 124 5.64% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum ............. 54 864.63 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 98 459 Not 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 1034.85 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 83 6.02 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

Yield 

--Dividends—, Recent on 1953 

1952 1953 Price Div’ds 

*American Home Products.... $2.00 $2.30 46 50% 


*Celanese Corporation ........ 225 1235 2 +50 
eS ere "020 *2100 37 27 
E] Paso Natural Gas.......... 160 *160 36 45 
*General Electric ............ 3.00 400 88 4.6 
Gasset Peete <..058s. 2k... 240 265 60 4.4 
Int] Business Machines........ *4.00 *4.00 246 1.6 
Standard Oil of California..... 300 300 52.538 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 20: 2a. FZ. 3S 
United Air Lines..........<.:0 130” 150 |) 23 "GS 
United Bisewit .vis.kdrscbraie 200: .200 . 38 53 
® Westinghouse Electric ....... 280 |220 ‘51: 39 


* Also paid stock. ¢ Based on current quarterly rate. % Re- 
moved this week; see page 16. @ Added this week; see page 16. 
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Cemmon Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Yield 
--Dividends—, Recent on 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 157 58% 
Borden. COMGGRY ...0000ce0s0 2.80 280 60 4.7 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 2.30 42 5.7 
Household Finance ........... 250 *240 48 5.0 
Se 8 eee 3.00 3.00 47 64 
Louisville & Nashville......... 450 500 61 8.2 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 43 7.0 
May. Department Stores........ 180 180 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 2.05 40 75.5 
8 eee 150 1.62% 34 75.9 
Philip Morris Léd............: 3.00 3.00 4 65 
re 240 240 38 63 
Socony-Vacuum *...........0.. 2.00 2.25 35 64 
Southern California Edison..... 200 200 38 53 
tn re OF 200 200 37 54 
Temes COMURY «6.000 cc ceases 3.00 340 56 6.1 
Unten Pee GUM. ..<ccccevis 600 600 110 5.5 
C8 Serer rr ery or 400 350 45 78 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 1.70 23 7.4 
West Penn Electric............ a> «86 OST. lCSS 





* Also paid stock. f Based on curent quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 

Yield 
-Dividends—~ Recent on 1953 
1952 1953 Price Div’ds 


Allied Stobes .....<..5. 450 $3.00 $3.00 38 7.9% 
_  eeereriere tee 400 400 51 78 
Giese, Peabody... ..655.00%e. 2.00 250 31 81 
Columbia Gas System.......... 0.90 0.90 13 6.9 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 2.75 44 6.2 
Flintkote Company ........... 250 200 26 7.7 
General Motors .............. 400 400 60 6.7 
Glidden Company ............ 2.25 2.00 29 69 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 64 94 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 200 200 39 5.1 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 4.00 4.00 60 6.7 
Simmons Company ........... 250 250 29 8.6 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 300 47 64 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... Lan. Loe, 21.2 
*Underwood Corporation ...... 400 225 30 7.5 
A tye cae | Seem say apr npr yt oll 300. 300 39 7:7 


% Removed this week; see page 16. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Washington Newsletter 





New slants in Eisenhower's first budget may tend to con- 


use rather than bring understanding of Federal finances— 


ail order insurance firms are object of Senate inquiry 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—One thing 
is known about the President’s first 
budget. It will be in a form which, 
pt first, will confuse everybody. For 
a while, you’ll be reading different 
sstimates of the 1955 deficit, all of 
hem legitimately drawn from the big 
budget volume. In time this con- 
usion, it’s hoped, will give way to 
Heeper understanding, though more 
ikely it merely will be succeeded by 
pther confusions that are more up- 
o-date. 

The usual tabulations, it’s forecast, 
vill appear, with their estimates of 
ow much each department will 
pend, how much it will be allowed to 
ontract, and other such details. But 
he new Bureau has found that there 
re lots of ways to present figures. 
‘ou arrive at somewhat different 
otals if the units of addition are 
based on what the statisticians call 
different concepts.” Several con- 
epts, previously said to have been 
idden in statisticians’ minds, are 
xpected to emerge for the first time. 
‘0 doubt the report will be further 
uriched by tables reconciling what 
ist appear to be irreconcilable esti- 
ates. 

If budgets were treated with the 
espect due to the arduous work going 
to them, new slants on government 
nance surely would help people 
illing to make the effort to be 
ped. For opposition Congressmen, 
t's easier to exploit confusion than 
nderstanding. Which deficit, you can 
magine one of them asking, is my 
Onored colleague talking about? 
Vhatever the perspectives, of course, 
0 Administration can run more than 
single deficit. 


Mail order insurance companies, 
me of whose stocks are quoted 
er-the-counter, are getting a thor- 
gh going-over here in Washington 
} the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
ECEMBER 16, 1953 








The probe has just started and, since 
in these things one thing leads to 
another, you can’t tell just how much 
the Committee will look into. Early 
samplings suggest there’s a good deal. 

So far the committee has been 
examining the policies, supposed to 
compensate people when they get 
sick, are run over or run over some- 
body else, etc. Policies are compared 
with the promotion letters mailed out, 
which fail even faintly to suggest the 
profusion of escape clauses of which 
the policies themselves seem largely 
constituted. 

The effects of all this on the com- 
panies could be grim. Federal regu- 
lation is hardly likely though not 
completely out of the question. Both 
FTC and the Post Office are sup- 
posed to protect against fraud. 


There is, of course, no question 
of the integrity of the big life com- 
panies. Neither are the eastern 
liability companies, which sell through 
agents and not by mail, criticized; 
they pay up. The mail promotion, 
which evidently has been productive, 
comes from several western states 
not ordinarily associated with the in- 
surance business. 


Early last year, it will be re- 
called, many of the forecasters were 
suggesting and some claiming flatly, 
that there’d be a depression first this 
summer and then this fall. Neither 
materialized. The Government figures 
on production, gross product and per- 
sonal income will put 1953 activity 
at an all-time high. The depression 
now is being forecast, though more 
timidly, for early 1954. 

The most powerful argument on 
the bear side appears to be that farm 
income has fallen and that there’s not 
much prospect that it will be fully 
restored. Secondly, instalment debt is 
high and rising, so that if depression 










did step in at all it could be pretty 
sharp. Finally, some of the fore- 
casters assert that residential build- 
ing and also capital expenditures will 
drop. There are various bullish argu- 
ments on the other side. 

It’s said that the Economic Advisor 
isn’t committing himself to either 
side, but instead confesses that he has 
no way to tell. Various proposals are 
being outlined on what ought to be 
done under the different circum- 
stances which anyone possibly can 
imagine. 


The commission studying anti- 
trust policy doesn’t expect to com- 
plete its report until late 1954. It 
would have to be acted on by the 
new Congress that will be elected 
next fall. It’s just as well: the pres- 
ent Congress is up to its neck in 
non-legislative work of the more 
acrimonious kind. 


Indeed, many of the commis- 
sions, both presidential and depart- 
mental, may not have reports timed 
to catch the 1954 Congress. It’s 
doubtful, for instance, that the most 
important of them all, Hoover’s Com- 
mission on Reorganization, will fin- 
ish while Congress is in session. As 
matters stand, the Congress has as 
much as it can handle without com- 
mission reports. 

Naturally, there’s no way to tell 
whether the commissions will report 
to a friendly Congress. Some of the 
reports won’t entail issues labeled 
“political” ; some definitely will. The 
Hoover Commission, particularly, is 
going over the whole ground of Gov- 
ernmental expansion in New Deal 
days. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
19 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Diebold, In- 
corporated has declared a dividend on the 
outstanding common shares of the corpora- 
tion of fifty cents (50c) per share, payable 
January 11th, 1954 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business at the office of the 
Transfer Agent on December 22nd, 1953. 


A further dividend payable in common 
shares of the corporation at the rate of five 
per cent of the common shares held has 
been declared by the Board, payable January 
11th, 1954 to shareholders of record at the 
close of business at the office of the Transfer 
Agent on December 23rd, 1953. 


‘The Board of Directors has also declared 
the regular dividend of 144% of par value 
on all outstanding preferred shares payable 
January 2nd, 1954 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business at the office of the 
Transfer Agent on December 18th, 1953. 


RAYMOND KOONTZ, President 




















PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Disthead N tice 


Dividends on all series of preferred 
stock have been declared, payable 
February 1, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
January 8, 1954. 





These dividends amount to $1.17 
a share on the 4.68 % Series, $1.10 
a share on the 4.4% Series, $1.07% 
a share on the 4.3 % Series, and 95 
cents a share on the 3.8% Series. 


Checks will be mailed. 





C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 
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New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 27 


The Trustees have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25c) per share 
on the COMMON SHARES of the 
Association, payable January 
15, 1954 to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
December 21, 1953. 

H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
December 4, 1953 
TL nn 
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New-Business Brevities 





Building & Repairs... 

Porches which are not glass en- 
closed ordinarily can’t be used during 
the winter months; but by the instal- 
lation of R-V-Lite, a cotton rein- 
forced acetate film which insulates 
like glass yet costs less, an unused 
porch can become an extra room— 
persons interested in such a conver- 
sion can obtain R-l’-Lite as part of 
an Enclose-A-Porch Kit (which also 
includes pine molding and non-rust- 
ing nails) manufactured by Arvey 
Corporation, or separately in roll 
form similar to ordinary screening. 

. Alumi-Gard Company is market- 
ing a new sealer finish recommended 
for knotty pine and other natural 
woods—easy to apply by brush or 
spray, the finish is said to be ex- 
tremely durable... . Thinking of 
modernizing your kitchen by re-cov- 
ering the counter tops or finishing 
the walls with something durable and 
washable? Consider Sandran, a new 
material surfaced with Bakelite vinyl 
resins to impart resistance to abra- 
sion, oils and greases, and to staining 
by most foods—produced by Sandura 
Company, Inc., this material is easy 
to install, can be cut to shape with 
scissors or knife, is supplied in many 
colors and patterns. 


Chemicals .. . 

A Christmas tree ornament called 
the Fire-Ball is really a fire extin- 
guisher in disguise; the red-colored 
material encased in this 3%4-inch ball 
is carbon tetrachloride which is auto- 
matically released when the tempera- 
ture reaches 160° F—manufacturer 
of this novel safety device is Fire Ball 
Corporation, . Eco Engineering 
Company is producing a compound 
suitable for sealing both metal and 
plastic pipe joints—made with a base 
of du Pont Teflon, the plastic forms 
a perfect seal and yet permits the 
joint to be broken with ease when 
such becomes necessary. . . . Curing 
concrete properly, often a vexing 
task, becomes relatively simple with 
the use of a white powder called Dus- 
cure which is dusted over a newly 


laid surface—the powder, a produ 
of Reardon Industries, Inc., form 
a film which helps to retain sufficient 
moisture in the concrete for the pe 
riod necessary to permit slow hydra 
tion. A catalyst for coal sold 
under the trade name [n-Furn-0 is 
said to stimulate combustion ¢ 
banked fires in home furnaces and to 
effect cost savings by generally in- 
proving the efficiency of the burning 
process—simple to use, this produc 
may be sprinkled on __ individud 
shovelfuls of coal or added during the 
loading of the hopper of an automati 
stoker. 


House & Garden... 

Fiberglas, for which new applic 
tions are being found every day, wil 
be used for the first time for the cabi- 
net of window-type room air conti 
tioners in the 1954 line of Unite 
States Air Conditioning Corporation 
the net result is a lighter weight uni 
that won’t rust or corrode as could 
be the case with steel construction 
the new cabinets are neutral in colo 
and house either 4, 34 or 1-ton cot 
ditioners which can also be used ‘0 
heating purposes. We've al 
struggled at one time or another tr 
ing to open a door with hands full 0 
packages, but it took Detroit Stee 
Products Company to take the figit 
out of the job—it offers a new doi 
pull which calls for the use of one 
arm rather than his hands. . . . Some 
thing new for home gardeners 1 
think about on an abnormally wa 
winter day when they may becom 
nostalgic is the Soakese, an octopts 
like hose which enables you to s0a 
five plants as far apart as. 24 feet 4 
the same time—source, Jons Mani 
facturing Company. 


Plastics . . . 

A multi-ply plastic safety belt m4 
terial developed in England by Rw 
ber Improvement Ltd. for Britis 
mine workers is expected to fit 
many other industrial application 
both in that country and in the U.3 
—fire- resistant and produced | 
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hicknesses of from two. to seven 
plys (widths to 60 inches), the mate- 
ial is sold under the trade-name 
eonex belting. . . . Durability and 
joisture resistance are two qualities 
vhich accrue to new Sno-Ball Plasti- 
Plaid Mittens for children because 
hey are treated with Bakelite vinyl 
esins—the coating is flexible enough 
o permit free play of the youngster’s 
ngers, yet it prevents melting snow 
rom reaching the lining of the mit- 
ens (a Plasticote Glove Company 
roduct). . . . The Ly-Holly sham- 
poo-massage brush by Pearce’s Plas- 
ic Models represents a new twist to 
b conventional shower accessory; the 
op of the brush, instead of being 
solid, is a cOmpartment in which 
iquid shampoo can be poured—slight 
pressure on the flexible polyethylene 
brush releases the shampoo through 
p center hole to permit simultaneous 
massaging and shampooing of the 
air. 


Publishing . . . 
Information on 2,850 magazines, 
ncluding address, editor and circu- 
ation, is included in the 1954 edition 
bf Bacon’s Publicity Checker which 
vas published last week by Bacon’s 
lipping Bureau—in addition, this 
24-page manual (price, $6) includes 
B section on the preparation and dis- 
tribution of editorial publicity re- 
eases as well as illustrative case stud- 
es... . Farmers and ranchers, who 
isually like to do things on their own 
inyway, now have a_ how-to-do-it 
nagazine—titled The Mechanical 
‘armer, it’s published monthly (first 
ssue bears a December dateline) by 
journalism Publishing Company. .. . 
directory of the vending industry, 
aid to be the first of its kind, has 
been published by the National Auto- 
tatic Merchandising Association 
price $5)—included in its 172 pages 
tre a history of the industry and an 
inalysis of current problems. 
lagnacraft Manufacturing Company 
as designed a new high-speed wrap- 
ing-addressing machine for maga- 
Hnes—a four-page leaflet describing 
te machine is available on request to 
lagnacraft. 
—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
brtment and enclose a_ self-addressed 


lamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 


DECEMBER 16, 1953 


End YOUR Market 
Uncertainties... 


Protect your dollars by placing with 


INSURED SAVINGS ASSOCIATIONS 


{Insurea by Federal Insurance Corporation.) 


Enjoy 3% and 31/2% cee 


For personal Savings Accounts — Corporate, Institu- 
tional, Guardian, Endowment, Union, Credit Union, 
Pension, Perpetual Care -LEGAL FOR TRUST 
FUNDS; Place any amount, $500.00 to $1 Million 


NO COST TO INVEST—NO SERVICE COST—NO COST OR 
PENALTY TO RECALL FUNDS WHEN WANTED—ALWAYS AT PAR. 


Call, phone o1 write for Chicago and nation-wide list 
of Insured Associations—complete information—no fee 
—no obligation. 


INSURED INVESTMENT ASSOCIATES 


176 West Adams Street @ Chicago 3 @ Illingis 
Telephones Financial 6-2117 @ STate 2-4439 


REGISTERED WITH U.S. SECURITIES & EXCHANGE COMMISSION PUR- 
SUANT TO SECTION 15 (B) OF THE SECURITIES EXCHANGE ACT OF 1934, 





RADIO CORPORATION 


&) OF AMERICA 


Dividend Notice 
The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 
First Preferred Stock 


871% cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period Jan- 
uary 1, 1954 to March 31, 1954, 
Payable April 1, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 15, 1954. 


Common Stock 


An extra dividend of 20 cents per 
share and a quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share on the Common 
Stock, payable January 25, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business January 5, 1954. 
ERNEST B. GORIN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., December 4, 1953 
————— 




















THE PIERCE GOVERNOR 
COMPANY 


A cash dividend of thirty cents 
(30c) a share, plus a 10% stock 
dividend, have been declared, both 
payable December 31, 1953 to 
stockholders of record as of the 
close of business on December 10, 


1953. 
M. W. FLEECE, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
December 2, 1953. 
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Dividend Notice 


A quarterly dividend of 75¢ per share 
has been declared on the Common 
Stock of the Corporation payable Jan- 
uary 4, 1954 to share owners of record 
at the close of business December 15, 
1953. 

This payment date for the regular 
quarterly- dividend for the last quarter 
of 1953 was established in order to 
give share owners on a cash basis such 
opportunity as may be gained from 
reduced personal income tax rates in 


1954. 
CHARLES P. HART 


Secretary & Treasurer 
New York, New York, October 29, 1953 


GENERAL 
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Business Background 





Foster Wheeler opens new plant for heavy duty in mountain area 


near Wilkes-Barre—Packard well along on rejuvenation program 





LAW -SPOTTER—An X-ray 

machine that can _ penetrate 
twelve inches of steel plate and pho- 
tograph its flaws, however minute, 
has been put in limited operation in 
the new $5 million plant of the Foster 
Wheeler Corporation at Mountain- 
top, just outside Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
The new working tool is a two-mil- 
lion-volt Van de Graaf X-ray genera- 
tor. Manufactured by the High Volt- 
age Engineering Corporation of 
Cambridge, Mass., the Van de Graaf 
generator was developed originally 
for cancer research. From human 
flesh the penetrating ray was trans- 
ferred to revealing the inside con- 
struction secrets of enemy ordnance 
by the United States Navy in war- 
time. Now, for the first time, the 
super-voltage X-ray is being applied 
in private industry. Installed in the 
new plant also are other special tools, 
some unique in their capacity to per- 
form monumental operations. A hy- 
draulic beam press, for instance, will 
bend steel plate eight inches thick or, 
in the case of lighter plate, shape a 
40-foot length of steel into half-shells 
which, when welded together, form 
huge metal high-pressure vessels. 


Heavy Duty—Earte W. Mitts, 
Foster Wheeler president, expects the 
new plant to go into full operation 
next month. It will fabricate, among 
varied other products, heat exchang- 
ers for nuclear power, sections of 
oil towers and equipment for jet en- 
gine regenerators, some of which will 
weigh as much as 140 tons. Essen- 
tially a heavy duty workshop, the 
plant will supply products needed, not 
only by old-line companies, but also 
by some of the nation’s rapidly de- 
veloping war-born new industries. 





How to Learn—When Lou En- 
GEL moved his desk from Business 
Week to Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, he took with him an 
editor’s perception and a reporter’s 
curiosity. These. he put to work in 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





learning the difference between a 
bond and a share of stock and how 
you go about buying either. The re- 
sults of his study are shown in his 
book, How to Buy Stocks, which has 
been selected as an extra offering 
by the Literary Guild and nine book 
clubs. Next year the book, which has 
enjoyed a good sale this year, will be 
published in a paper cover to widen 
its distribution. 





Nance’s Record—At a recent 
preview of the 1954 Packard line, 
James J. NANCE, president of the 
Packard Motor Car Company, said 
the company had achieved its objec- 
tive of re-es- 
tablishing the 
company in the 
luxury car 
field. A young- 
er manage- 
ment team has 
been welded to- 
gether; the av- 
erage age of 25 
top executives 
is now 46 com- 
pared with an 
average of 59 
years this time last year. In its high- 
er-price line, Packard will adhere 
to relative constancy in design that 
does not obsolete former models each 
year. In the medium-priced Clipper, 
changes will be made more frequently. 
The independent company’s president 
did not rule out the possibility of mer- 
ger “but it would have to be good for 
Packard.” 





James J. Nance 





Collecting Rents—Nearly seven 
out of ten families living in the 3,000- 
family ‘builder-landlord projects of 
Frep Trump in Brooklyn, N. Y., did 
not have, so a survey showed, a sav- 
ings account. Trump opened an office 
in his Beach Haven Management 
Corp. to accept accounts in the Lin- 
coln Savings Bank which was push- 
ing a thrift campaign and offered a 
choice of six thrift gifts as special in- 


ducement to tenants to start witha 
account of ten dollars or more. 1; 
results were good for both the ba 
and the tenant. As for Mr. Trung 
he put it this way: “By encouragi 
my tenants to save, I am indiree 
protecting my future earnings.” In 
monthly rent roll of $300,000, | 
said, delinquencies run less than on 
half of one per cent. 








Horatio’s Wife—In the rise, 
Minshall Organ, Inc., it apparent} 
was not so much Horatio ALcer, 
the Missus who set the sales pitd 
It started in the small town of Lu 
don, Ont., when Burton MINsHa 
then a radio repairman, set out jj 
fulfill the desire of Mrs. Minshal 
then a bride, for an electric orga 
Minshall made an initial purchases 
$40 worth of spare radio parts at 
spent the next ten years building hi 
first electric organ. It was finish 
in 1939. Neighbors, hearing Mr 
Minshall play, told the couple tlt 
had a product of value and sw 
gested that they sell it—and bul 
another. The man-and-wife tea 
concentrated on a local market of! 
undertaking establishments. The fir 
12 approached said they would sti 
to their phonographs, but the thir 
teenth bought for $400. From ti 
start, the two extended their marke 
within a 60-mile radius, Mrs. Mu 
shall playing and Minshall spielig 
and in the first full year of operati 
sold 40 organs. 


























































































































The Big Break—Minshall 0 
gan, by now a growing concert, 
1944 opened a_ second plant 4 
Brattleboro, Vt., where Minshall 
up a production line preparatory! 
going after bigger game. He deve 
oped a smaller organ that was style 
for smaller-size living rooms (at Ma 
Minshall’s suggestion) and eliminaté 
the use of reeds and moving patl 
as well as incorporating an electro 
improvement that gave it richer 10 
and permitted the playing of ia 
and gayer music. Minshall then lilt 
his market target from the parlors 4 
the mortuaries to the homes of # 
living, and his company was on ¥ 
way. Its biggest break of fortune de 
veloped in 1950 when the improve 
instrument was shown at a Chicag 
trade show. In four days, $2.5 ™ 
lion orders were received. 
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PRACTICAL IMAGINATION AT WORK FOR YOU 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION’S “deep-breathing V8” 


WEST, MOST ADVANCED CAR ENGIN 


Compact, low-friction engine inhales and utilizes air and fuel more efficiently... 


gives you greater performance and safety, even on steepest mountain roads. 


Practical imagination that brings you the good things first 


Chrysler Corporation pioneered, for quantity car produc- 
tion, the hemispherical combustion chamber engine. This 
deep-breathing, high efficiency engine has enough reserve 
power to handle with ease rugged terrain like that found 
along Lake Tahoe on Nevwada’s Route 50, pictured here. 


You will enjoy Medallion Theatre—dramatic entertainment for the whole family on CBS-TV 


What’s happened to automobile engine design? 


At Chrysler Corporation, something spectacular! 
America’s most advanced car engine, the V8 hemi- 
spherical combustion chamber design, is already 
turning gasoline into power more cleanly, more 
efficiently, than any other power plant for passen- 
ger cars. 


This extraordinary engine, which is now being 
enjoyed by Chrysler, De Soto and Dodge V8 owners, 
actually breathes deeper through the wider, straighter 
fuel passages. Valves are larger, open wider. Spark 
plugs fire directly above pistons. So efficient is per- 
formance that the engine doesn’t “carbon-up” with 
resultant power loss and costly repair bills. 


One test version turns out 309 horsepower—with- 
out supercharging, without boosting compression, 
without superfuels. Another version, with fuel in- 
jection and air intakes in place of carburetors, devel- 
oped 404 horsepower, and has now gone beyond that. 


Chrysler Corporation engineers, however, are not 
interested in power for power’s sake. They are inter- 
ested in the performance of your car today. And 


Cutaway view of Chrysler-built V8 engine showing (1 ) dome-shaped 
chamber, (2) bigger, high-lift vaives, (3) wide fuel channel. 


tomorrow. They engineer superb performance into 
Chrysler-built cars by putting power in proper 
balance with car weight. Result: spirited getaway, 
economy of operation, and reserve for emergencies. 


This is another example of how practical imagina- 
tion puts more value and worth into Chrysler Corpo- 
ration cars. To get the “feel” of this thrilling new 
engine, call a Chrysler, DeSoto or Dodge dealer 
for a demonstration... today! 


Chrysler Corporation produces Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto, Chrysler & Imperial cars and Dodge Trucks, 
Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines, Oilite Metal 
Powder Products, Mopar Parts and Accessories, Air- 
temp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration, and 
Cycleweld Cement Products. 








A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 


NATIONAL 
INCOME 
SERIES 


WRITE FOR 

FREE INFORMATION 
FOLDER AND 
PROSPECTUS 











Clip this ad and mail with 
your name and address, (FW) 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 


Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 





$4.50 BRINGS YOU— 


1 TWELVE ISSUES OF OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW, only 
monthly magazine devoted to news of unlisted 
securities. Hundreds of facts on dozens of com- 
panies in each issue. Dividends, earnings, news 
of products, processes, facilities, stock splits, etc. 
Special sections on utilities, Canadians, Mutual 
Funds, oil and gas companies. Industry surveys 
and “ground floor’? analyses of special situations. 
Opinion and Forecast and other features. 
2. FREE LITERATURE SERVICE—brings 
you top-flight reports and recommendations 
directly from foremost investment dealers. 15 to 
20 reports available with each issue. 

3. COPY OF OVER-THE-COUNTER DIVI- 
DEND CHAMPIONS, data on more than 200 
unlisted companies paying dividends every year 
for 20 to 103 years. 


Today—Send Your $4.50 to 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. 17-G, Jenkintown, Pa. 





Notice of Dividend No. 73 


The Board of Directors of Knott 
Hotels Corporation has this day 
declared a dividend of 25¢ per 
share payable on Dec. 18, 1953 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Dec. 10, 


1953. 
Willard E. Dodd 
Treasurer 


New York, N. Y.: Dec. 3, 1953 











= Crown Cork & SEAL 
CoMPANY, INC. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a Dividend of fifteen cents ($.15) 
per share on the Common Stock of Crown 
Cork & Seal Company, Inc., payable De- 
cember 31, 1953, to the stockholders of 
record at the close of business December 
17, 1953. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 

WALTER L. McMANUS, Secretary 
December 7, 1953. 














Street News 





Transfer of crop support burden to commercial banks 


viewed as evidence of Federal Reserve's helping-hand policy 


f there had been any apprehension 

about the helping-hand policy of 
the Federal Reserve for the balance 
of the calendar year, it disappeared 
when the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion notified banks that it would sell 
the participating certificates in $450 
million of support loans to agricul- 
ture. The CCC, it was reasoned, 
would not have decided to place such 
a strain on bank reserves had it not 
received assurance that the Federal 
Reserve would be willing to broaden 
the supply of money at this crucial sea- 
son. This program of transferring to 
commercial banks a large part of the 
burden of crop support is accepted as 
evidence that there is real accord be- 
tween the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve. The Treasury is skating 
pretty close to the limit of its debt- 
incurring power. The banks are 
taking over part of the job of com- 
modity support. Therefore the Fed- 
eral Reserve must see to it that there 
is enough credit to go around with- 
out depriving business of any legiti- 
mate access to loans at the banks. 

The three weekly bank statements 
still coming in December, therefore, 
will be watched with more than the 
usual interest. The CCC certificates 
will be paid for on Thursday of this 
week. 

This would result in a_ sharp 
rise in business loans reported for the 
week ending December 23, just as 
there was in mid-autumn when the 
first batch of CCC certificates went 
into bank portfolios. The strain on 
bank reserves would be eased by pur- 
chases of government securities by 
the Federal, or a liberal extension of 
credit by the Federal to individual 
banks, or a little of each of these 
devices for expanding the money 
supply. If precedent is followed this 
year, the banks will continue to be 
heavily in debt to the Federal up to 
the close on December 30—the end 
of the last 1953 statement week—but 
will do the usual job of window 


dressing on the following day so that 
the published statements of condition 
as of December 31 will not show the 
banks to be borrowers from the 
System. They do not like to have 
such debt to show up in their pub- 
lished statements, preferring to clean 
the slate even though that involves 
a reserve deficiency. 


The magic of a name in corporate 
financing was never more clearly 
illustrated than in the $300 million 
offering of General Motors Corpora. 
tion debentures last Wednesday. I: 
vestors in every part of the country 
scrambled for an allotment of th 
largest block of corporate bonds ever 
to be offered to the public at one time 
Even after the price was establishei 
—the day before the offering—the 
were bidding a premium of the bes 
part of a point in the open market 
Here was an industrial enterprise- 
the greatest in the country—withow 
a dollar of debt owed directly to th 
public. The task of Morgan Stanle 
& Company, head of the syndicate 
was not to find buyers but to mak 
allotments without giving offense ti 
anyone. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. had a maj 
participation in the General Motos 
underwriting, which is somethin 
rare in a syndicate managed by Mor 
gan Stanley & Company. Halse) 
Stuart was a major in both of tl 
huge General Motors Acceptant 
debenture issues and in the big Allie 
Chemical offering earlier in the yet 
Many inferences were drawn frot 
this association, but none of them wa 
wholly convincing. 


One of the impressions gather? 
by newspapermen who attended ti 
Investment Bankers Association cot 
vention in Hollywood, Fla., was thé 
security distributors have a_ net 
found confidence in their ability " 
make at least a good living in a mv’ 
deflated profession. They seem 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any 
of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$300,000,000 


General Motors Corporation 
Twenty-Five Year 344% Debentures Due 1979 


Dated January 1, 1954 Due January 1, 1979 


Interest payable January 1 and July lin New York City or Detroit 





Price 100’2% and Accrued Interest 





‘Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
DILLON, READ & CO.INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB & CO. 
BLYTH & CoO., INC. DREXEL & CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 
GLORE, FORGAN & Co. GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CoO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


December 9, 1953. 


















































The directors have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share and 
a special dividend of 25¢ per share on 


December 3, 1953 





2 AR a NED tae 


Beatrice Foods Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


the $12.50 par value Common Capital 
Stock, both payable January 2, 1954, to 
shareholders of record December 15, 
1953. 

William G. Karnes, President 




















United States 


Plywood ae ‘ 
Corporation Kc Weldwooe 


For the quarter ended October 31, 1953, a cash 
dividend of 35c per share on the outstanding com- 
mon stock of this corporation has been declared 
payable January 12, 1954, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 31, 1953. 


SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. 
New York, N. Y.. December 2, 1953. 





OS ene 








New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
December 9, 1953. 


DIVIDEND NO. 405 

The Board of Directors of this Company, at a 
Meeting held this day, declared a dividend of One 
Dollar and Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) per share 
on the outstanding capital stock, payable on 
January 5, 1954, to stockholders of record at_ the 
close of business on December 18, 1953. This 
distribution represents the final dividend in respect 
of earnings for the year 1953. 

W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 
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| ($20 GIFT) 


BETTER RUSH THAT ORDER FOR 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
A Subscription for $5, $750, $11 or $20 


The Unforgetable Gift 


For Christmas — 


Attractive Gift Card Mailed With Your Holiday Greetings 
Timed to Arrive Just Before Christmas 


re, 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








oH > >t eo it PEA ee PP Ut eal 


(Dec. 16) 


C] For enclosed $20.00 check (or M.O.) please enter order for: | 
(a) 52 weekly issues of FinanctaL Wor.p; 
| 


(b) 12 monthly issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 


(Ratings and Statistics on 1,970 Listed Stocks) ; 
(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; | 


(d) 1953-Revised Annual $5 “Stock FactocrRaPH” Manual. 


($11 GIFT) 


($5.00 GIFT) 


(] For $11.00 enclosed please send all the above for 6 months. 
($7.50 GIFT) (©) For $7.50 enclosed please send all the above for 3 months. 


(] For $5.00 enclosed please send all the above for 3 months, 
but without the latest $5 “Stock Facrocrapn” Manual. | 





¥% SEND GIFT CARD with Christmas Greetings and Best 


Wishes from 


_ Sender of Gift 








confident that under the new Secur. 
ities and Exchange Commission, the 
securities acts and the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act will be stream. 
lined in a realistic way. The plan of 
the SEC to except a large part of the 
utility industry from the competitive 
bidding rule, the Hollywood gossip 
had it, is just one step in the program, 
Significance is attached to the fact 
that the new chairman of the SEC, 
plus another member, plus the new 
head of the public utilities finance 
division, have been associated in the 
past with prominent law firms guid 
ing corporations through registration 
requirements of the Securities Act. 
* 


Aviation—New Giant 





Continued from page 3 


travel in 1945, but pulled well ahead 
of it in 1952. 

Lower fares on air coach flights 
are compensated by higher load fac- 
tors—/5.6 per cent last year against 
65.3 per cent for other air passenget 
operations. Reduced-fare service will 
probably amount to around a third 
of 1953 passenger miles. The meteoric 
growth of passenger revenues has 
made the airlines much less depend- 
ent on mail pay, which provided only 
4.7 per cent of their income in 1952 
against more than a third before 
World War II. Sharply lower mail 
pay rates have also contributed to 
this shrinkage. 

Aircraft manufacturing, a stepchild 
during peacetime years, undergoes 4 
mushroom growth under war condi- 
tions. After World Wars I and II, 
it was allowed to lapse into relative 
obscurity; in terms of airframe 
weight, 1947 production was less 
than three per cent of the peak 1944 
level. The build-up after the Ko 
rean War started was not as sharp; 
production this year, the largest since 
1945, will be only about 15 per cent 
of that for 1944 in airframe weight 
and slightly under half of 1944 m 
dollars (the discrepancy _ reflects 
sharply rising costs and the greatef 
complexity of modern military ai 
craft). 

Partly for this reason, and partly 
because the nation is necessarily com 
mitted to semi-permanent mainte: 
nance of a strong military striking 
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orce and an effective detense—both 
bf which require air power—no sharp 
etdown will be witnessed as a result 
pf the Korean truce. Thus, aircraft 
producers can look for a large volume 
pf business for some years to come, 
nd should maintain their position as 
he second largest industrial em- 
loyer, ranking second only to the 
otor vehicle industry, 

This position has not, so far, 
brought large earnings. Profit margins 
bn Government business, which is and 
seems likely to remain by far the 


gargest portion of the total, are re- 


stricted by law and are subject to 
enegotiation. Experiencing their 
beak volume years during wartime— 
vhich has always involved so-called 
‘excess profits’ taxes—producers 
requently keep only about two cents 
but of each sales dollar as profit. 


ergers Strengthen Position 


Airlines have their financial trou- 
bles also. Squeezed between sharply 
ising costs on the one hand and de- 
lining mail pay rates and stationary 
are levels on the other, they were 
plagued during the early postwar 
ears by ruinous competition arising 
but of the awarding of parallel routes 
based on over-optimistic revenue pre- 
lictions, Technical advances bring 
apid obsolescence of equipment—a 
lificult problem which will be with 
hem for many years. Mergers have 
strengthened the position of individ- 
al lines in the past, and will continue 
0 be witnessed in the future. 

There can be little question that the 
growth and change which have fea- 
red aviation during its first fifty 
cars will be surpassed during the 
ext fifty. Rosy hopes entertained in 
1945 for development of the personal 
irplane have been dashed—perhaps 
e biggest single disappointment the 
ndustry has suffered to date—but 
lass production of helicopters, fur- 
her development of the convertiplane, 
ir some similar advance not now 
oreseen, may yet make our skies as 
populous as our highways. — 

Technically, aviation has come a 
ong way. The sound barrier fell six 
fars ago, though the thermal barrier 
sill remains. Jet engines, aerial re- 
ueling and guided missiles are all 
talities ; atomic-powered aircraft are 
possibility ; military planes have al- 
tady reached a stage of development 
9ECEMBER 16, 1953 


where a human pilot is, in some re- 
spects, a liability rather than an as- 
set. Further research in aerody- 
namics, in metallurgy, in electronics 
and in numerous other fields will be 
required before aviation can reach 
the horizons now in sight, but its first 
fifty years offer assurance that new 
knowledge, materials and techniques 
will be made available as needed. 


Office Equipments 





Concluded from page 7 


electronic principles holds much 
promise for the industry. Electronic 
“brains” have solved complex mathe- 
matical problems in atomic energy, 
aviation, logistics, and ordnance. But 
considerable progress has already 
been made in adapting electronic com- 
puters to the needs of business. One 
computer is capable of punching out 
thousands of price tags in an hour for 
department stores, another interprets 
oil exploration data, and the prepara- 
tion of electric bills, insurance pre- 
mium notices, and magazine sub- 
scription lists are among the jobs 
handled by these mechanical wizards. 
While I.B.M. pioneered in this 
field, other companies have made sig- 
nificant moves in this direction. Rem- 
ington Rand’s acquisition of the Eck- 
ert-Mauchly Computer Corporation 
(1950) and Engineering Research 
Associates (1952) are notable exam- 
ples of this trend. Other instances 
are Underwood’s acquisition of Elec- 
tronic Computer Corporation, Na- 
tional Cash Register’s purchase of 
Computer Research Corporation, and 
Marchant Calculators’ absorption of 
Physical Research Laboratories, all 
of which took place in 1952-53. 
Despite the recent adverse stock 
dividend ruling, International Busi- 
ness Machines remains the premier 
equity in the group. Addressograph- 
Multigraph and National Cash Regis- 
ter have exceptionally strong industry 
positions while Remington Rand (on 
the basis of future growth in elec- 
tronic office equipment) and Under- 
wood—as a depressed issue with re- 
covery prospects—qualify for reten- 
tion. Pitney-Bowes and Burroughs 
have appeal principally for income; 
others in the group do not appear par- 
ticularly attractive at present. 
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The TRUTH About 
Mutual Funds! 


FORBES reveals for first time just how well or 
how poorly 41 leading Mutual Funds performed 
over last 12 years in both bear and bull cycles! 
A Mutual Fund may say “We outperformed the 
averages, BUY us.’’ But how will thés fund resist 
declines when the going gets roughP Our new 
study tells you exactly what did happen to Mutual 
Funds in 4 advancing markets and 4 declining 
markets from 1941 to 1953. 

DON’T buy Mutual Funds for income till you’ve 
seen this startling Report. And if you think 
Mutual Fund diversification assures the small in- 
._vestor safety, see how this “cure-all” really works. 
FORBES Study “The Truth About Mutual Funds” 
gives you the low-down on all these and many 
other vital points then FORBES keeps you posted on 
latest Mutual Fund developments twice each month. 
To acquaint you with FORBES Magazine and its 
financial and business studies by top-ranking 
authorities, we offer you a reprint of “The 
TRUTH About Mutual Funds!” with your 
FORBES subscription for a whole year (24 issues) 
for only $5. Return this ad with only $5, or if you 
prefer, pay later when billed. Address Dept. S-43. 


F OR BES MANAGEMENT 

FOR MONEY 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Where is business best? How are trade winds 


blowing? See ‘‘The Economy,” FORBES sen- 


sitive business barometer. 




















Roya. TYPEWRITER 
ComPaANy, INC. 


The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.121% per share for the cur- 
rent quarterly dividend period 
ending January 31, 1954, has been 
declared payable January 15, 1954 
on the outstanding 442% cumu- 
lative preferred stock, series A, of 
the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on December 28, 1953. 

A dividend of 3742¢ per share 
has been declared payable Janu- 
ary 15, 1954, on the outstanding 
common stock of the Company, 
of the par value of $1.00 per 
share, to holders of common stock 
of record at the close of business 
on December 28, 1953. 


ROBERT S. MILLER 


December 9, Secretary 


—RuyYAL—— 














MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.12% per 
share has been declared upon the shares of 
preferred stock of Bates Manufacturing 
Company, payable January 1, 1954 to share- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
December 14, 1953. A quarterly dividend of 
20c per share has also been declared upon the 
shares of common stock of Bates Manufac- 
turing Company, payable December 29, 
1953, to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on December 14, 1953. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 


Frep C. Scrispner, Jr., Secretary 
December 3, 1953. 
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Ekco Products Company 





Incorporated: 1903, Illinois; established 1888. Office: 1949 North Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago 39, Ilinois. Annual meeting: Second Friday in April. 
Number of stockholders (January 15, 1953): Preferred, 179; common, 4,197. 


Capitalization: 


Sie ORCI onic ce keh hoe ONc Sek pak iis 6 ose Seem *$10,567,600 
7Preferred stock 44%2% cum. ($100 par)...........--e eee eeee 51,533 shs 
ee ee ee ee ee 812,026 shs 


*Includes $5,000,000 debenture 4s, convertible into commont stock at 
$23.33 to April 1, 1956, $25.24 to April 1, 1959, $28.10 to expiration 
April 1, 1963. 7Callable at $108. tChairman Keating and family own 
225,754 shares. 

Business: A leading domestic producer of bakers’ and 
household pans, kitchen tools, utensils, cutlery, refrigerator 
parts, etc. Principal trade names are Katzinger, Ekco, 
Geneva, Flint, Sta-Brite, Ekcoware, Ekconomic, Ekcoline, 
True Spot and Ekcowood. Products are sold through chain 
stores, mail order houses and hardware jobbers as well as 
to commercial and institutional bakers. Also makes Lusto 
household copper-cleaner and Minute cellulose sponge mops. 
In 1953, acquired Bocaroy Manufacturing (multiple clothes- 
lines units). 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $16.9 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, $8.3 
million; inventories, $9.9 million. Book value of common 
stock, $19.83 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments on present stocks, 1945 to date. 

Outlook: Company has attained a leading trade position in 
a reasonably stable field, but sales and earnings will con- 
tinue to be closely geared to consumer income trends. 


Comment: Both classes of stock are speculative. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
Earned per share.... - 35 $3.29 $2.93 $1.92 $3.43 $3.30 $3.43 $$3.32 
Dividends paid ..... 0.70 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.40 1.40 71.52% 
BIG ccs ascesccacne 27% 27% 16% 14% 15% 19 23 24% 
LOW. -srosdhewerenwsy 17% 15% 10% 10% 12% 15% 16% 20% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. Restated by company to exclude $0.19 
from British subsidiary. tNine months to September 30 vs. $2.37 in like 1952 period. 
§Data to December 9. {Paid 5% in stock. 





McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 





Incorporated : "1923, Delaware; established 1910. Office: 2320 Marconi 


Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. Annual meeting: Third Monday in April. 
— of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 327; common, 
2,605. 

Capitalization: 

i On MEE stb cc seu caaca pa heaceeae pAae seb ausesaeneeeny $2,000,000 
*Preferred stock 44%% cum. conv. ($100 par)................ 15,308 shs 
ee RR ee ee 355,939 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $105, otherwise at $107 through 1953, $106 

—- 1956, $105 thereafter; convertible into common at $28.50 through 
Business: Manufactures piston rings, pistons, cylinder 
sleeves, valves, bearings, bushings, and other motor com- 
ponents, pumps, shackles and wheel suspensions, mainly for 
replacements; also electric controls, contactors, switches and 
solenoids, on a contract basis. Nearly one-half of 1952 busi- 

ness was defense production. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $9.6 million; ratio, 3.8-to-1; cash, $2.0 million; inven- 
tories, $7.6 million. Book value of common stock, $27.84 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since issu- 
ance; on common, 1927 to date. 


Outlook: Company’s automotive products are used as orig- 
inal equipment, but repair and replacement demand ac- 
counts for the larger part of its sales, imparting a measure 
of stability to results. Diversification into non-auto lines 
holds further growth promise. 


Comment: Preferred is unlisted; 
average stock in a cyclical industry. 


common is an above- 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
Earned per share.... $4.61 $2.99 $2.67 $0.86 $1.94 $2.25 $1.51 *$1.11 
Dividends paid ..... 1.50 1.30 1.40 1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
DRE wstaneucecauwos 36 31% 24% 17% 18% 19% 15% 14% 
es Se ee 22 21% 15% 13 12% 14% 12% 115 

*Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.06 in like 1952 period. §Data to December 9. 
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The Lambert Company 








<TD 


Office: 930 Newark Ave- 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in May at 


Incorporated: 1926, Delaware; established 1884. 
nue, Jersey City 6, N. J. 
































New York, N. Y. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 11,236. 
Capitalization: 

RONG ROPING 55. 555.550 cco’ sass. sists ae bs 4as hace wes eeneeue bs *$276,442 
Capital StOcK (NO PAF)... 00. ccecccecccsevcccsescucdcoesseces 774,621 shs 





*Real estate mortgage loan. 


Business: Lambert Pharmacal Division makes Listerin 
antiseptic, toothpaste, tooth powder and shaving cream; 
John Hudson Moore Division makes the Sportsman line of 
“grooming essentials” and distributes English Sasieni briar 
pipes; Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush makes Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth 
brushes and combs, Jewelite combs and brushes, Prolon 
plastics and tableware, Pro “Resinite” rubber combs and 
private brand brushes and combs; Harrower Laboratory 
glandular and other medical prescription specialties. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $6.2 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $3.7 million; inven. 
tories, $4.9 million. Book value of stock, $16.07 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926 to date. 


Outlook: Company faces increasing competition in other 
than Listerine products, which enjoy a high level of con 
sumer acceptance and are the major source of sales ani 
profits. Ethical drug subsidiary has longer term growth 
possibilities. Over-all results largely reflect changes in 
national income. 


Comment: Shares are of medium quality. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $198 


Earned per share.... $4.52 $1.53 $1.90 *$2.28 $2.98 $2.45 $2.20 f$20 
Dividends paid ..... 1.87% 2.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.87% 1.50 19 
BIG sin cscesccccce 68 44 24 2256 25% 28% 24 54 
TOW cccccvccsccceece 38 20% 17 17% 19% 22 18% 9% 





*Restated by company. ¢Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.68 in like 1952 perlod 
tData to December 9. 





Texas Utilities Company 


Cin 











Incorporated: 1945, Texas; acquiring Texas Electric Service and Texas Cor 
Power & Light from former parent American Power & Light for stock, 
and Dallas Power & Light from affiliate Electric Power & Light for cash; L 
American distributed all stock to own shareholders in 1950. Offices L 
1506 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex., and 410 W. Seventh St., Ft. Worth, 
Tex. Annual meeting: Third Friday in May. Number of stockholders Cor 
(December 31, 1952): 26,570. Cor 
Capitalization: Cor 
CO a ee. err ere re $194, -_ 600 L 
Preferred stock (subsidiaries)... $72,465,254 
Common GOK LOO WED. 6ccecccsdscecciseccsvcsvacceseneess 5,655, a0" shs Cre 
L 
Business: Subsidiaries supply electricity to 640 commun Cro 
ties in north, central, east and west Texas. Generates aboll Cro 


99% of electric energy requirements and derives 35% % 
revenues (20% of kw. sales) from residential, 6% from ruff 
32% from commercial, and 22% (38% of kw. sales) from it 
dustrial customers. Important in its territory are dairié 
ranches, cotton, grains, peanuts, vegetables, petroleum att 
food packing and processing, aircraft manufacturing 4! 
assembly. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital February 4 
1953, $7.8 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash, special deposits al 
working funds, $13.8 million; marketable securities, 
million. Book value of common stock, $22.96 per share. Ela 


Dividend Record: Predecessor payments 1919 (or earlier) “ *, 
1945; present company 1945 to date. on 
Outlook: Company represents one of the better situa n 
units among those recently divested by parent holding 9 










tems. Good integration and favorable earnings prospt Pais 
have constructive longer term implications. A 

Comment: Shares have moderate long term appeal. Fed 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF Common STO S 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $ D 





Earned per share.... $1.67 $1.74 $2.10 $2.18 $2.40 $2.69 $3.12 18% 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.10 1.15 0.96 1.38 1.73 








BOR. oicaccees cress —Iisted New York Stock Exchange— 35% 46% 

LOW. .cccccccccceeess —————February 18, 1951————— 23% 32% Ce 

ae =! n 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 exchange in 1947. tNine months to September 30 ¥8- $3. $: 

in like 1952 period. §Data to December 9. . 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 








To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Hidrs. 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
Admiral Corp. ....... Q25c 12-31 12-17 
Aldens, Inc., 

414% pi. ....... Q$1.06% 1-1 12-10 
Allied Products ...... Q50c 12-30 12-16 
DO .scanpersensuuled E40c 12-30 12-16 
Amer, BOO 6056 0s ces E50c 1-4 12-22 
Amer. Bosch 

96% GE a dev execs Q68%c 1-1 12-18 
Amer. Cable & Radio...30c 1-19 12-21 
Amer. European Sec... $2. 05 12-21 12-14 
Amer. Machine & 

Foundry 3.90% pf..Q97 = 1-15 12-31 
Amerada Petroleum. . 12-28 12-21 
Amer. Writ. Paper. Oiaite 12-26 12-11 

De .xccabintaeeun E25ce 12-26 12-11 
Anchor Post Products.12%c 1-4 12-22 
Aro Equipment ...... QO30c 1-15 12-31 
Arvin Industries ..... Q50c 12-29 12-14 
Basic Refractories ....Q25c 1-2 12-15 
Beatrice Foods ....... QO50c 1-2 12-15 

OM scckauitekawie E25c 1-2 12-15 
Beneficial Loan ...... Q60c 12-29 12-15 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry 

& Machine ......... $3 12-31 12-10 
Black & Decker ...... Q50c 12-29 12-15 
ues Cy Wrabskcecscy Q25c 2-1 = 1-12 
Bridgeport Gas, Light.Q35c 12-30 12-10 
IND DRG fais Sa oc aacees 40c 1-2 12-15 
eee Y$1 1-2 12-15 
Buffalo Forge......... E50c 12-29 12-18 
Canadian Canners ...*Q50c 1-2 12-10 
Carter (J. W.)..... Q12%c 12-29 12-15 
Chic. Pneumatic Tool.Q50c 1-4 12-23 

TS srcokembeneies E$1.50 1-4 12-23 

De 93 Mics inc aves Q75c 1-4 12-23 
Cincinnati Mill. Mach..Y$1 12-31 12-18 
Cons. Retail Stores..... 10c 1-2 12-17 
Consumers Power ...... 55c 2-20 1-29 

Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.12% 4-1 3-5 

Do $4.52 pf........ Q$1.13 4-1 3-5 
Consolidated Grocers....25¢ 1-1 12-19 
Container Corp........ E75c 12-31 12-16 
Corning Glass Wks.....25c 12-28 12-14 

OW. cacun te toebhexe tas _ .E$l 12-28 12-14 
Cream of Wheat........ 40c 1-2 12-18 

S cupcaskpareeress E25c 12-28 12-18 
Crown Cent. Petroleum. .50c 12-30 12-11 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 15c 12-31 12-19 
Crowley Milner ........ 30c 41-4 12-23 
Cuban-Amer. Sugar..... 25c «21-4 «12-22 

Do 796 ghis eves cas Q$1.75 1-4 12-22 
Decca Records ..... Q17%c 12-30 12-16 
a A ee 25c 12-23 12-18 
Detroit Steel Prod....Q50c 12-22 12-17 
Diversey Corp. ......... 20c 1-4 12-15 
Dome Mines, Ltd...*Q17%c 1-29 1-30 
Duquesne Light wie aie 40c 1-1 12-15 
Duraloy Corp. .......... 5c 12-31 12-15 
Elastic Stop Nut....... ae 6 UM 1G 

DD ceudtenpeet eis E30c 1-5 12-15 
ag Controller ..... 75c 1-2 12-18 

Storage Battery. Y50c 12-28 12-14 
airchilad Camera & 

Instrument .......... 25c 12-24 12-11 
Fairchild Engine & 

Ce 20c 12-24 12-14 
Federated Dept. 

a te 62%c 1-30 1-9 

Do 44% pf.....Q$1.06% 1-30 1-9 
anny Farmer ..... Q37%4c 12-31 12-15 
Food Mchry. & Chem...50c 12-31 12-15 
Gardner-Denver ...... QO50c 3-3 2-8 
General Foods 

$3.50 pf. ......... Q87%c 2-1 1-8 


DECEMBER 16, 1953 








Company 
General Instrument ...Q25c 
Gen. Pub. Service...... 30c 
General Precision 
Pree 72Y%4c 
General Realty & Util...15c 
General Time ........ Q50c 
Do 44% pi.....Q$1.06% 


General Tire & Rubber 


se, Sere ee Q$1.06%4 
Do 3%4% pi....... O933%4c 
Do 34%4% pf....... O81%c 
Hercules Motors ..... Q25c 
Hercules Powder ...Y$1.35 
SE SN onesies. Q25c 


Do 5% pf.........Q37%4c 


Homestake Mining ..... 40c 

MD geteedagedains Y40c 
Hubbell (Harvey) ....Q60c 
We PO a gacsk ccivs 15c 


Illinois Terminal R.R....20c 


Insuranshares Ctfs... ..S$15¢ 
2 PEP AL pipes ee El5c 
Insurance Co. No. 
(7s Q62%c 
International Shoe ...Q60c 


International Tel & Tel. .25c 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Q37'4c 


es ere 37%4c 
ee, Q20c 
Locke Steel Chain...... 20c 


Louisville Gas & Elec..Q45c 
Lowenstein (M) & Sons 


Ce BB kaivacewes Q$1.06 
Marine Midland...... 17%c 
Be intderisaweties E2%c 
McKee (Arthur G.)....60c 
McCrory Stores ...... Q25c 
[3 ee eee ee E10c 
Do 3%% pf........ Q8&7'%4 


Miller-Wohl 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Y25c 
Morrell (John) ....Q12%c 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro... .60c 
Nash-Kelvinator ..... Q50c 
Nat’l Linen Service..... 20c 
National Supply ...... Q50c 

Do 4%% pif..... 


Neptune Meter........ E50c 
Newberry (J. J.) 

| rrr Q933%4c 
Né@w Process .. 2.0... s0s $2 
Niagara Share ........ Y40c 


Northeast Capital Corp..25c 
Northern Pacific Ry...Q75c 
N. Y. Central 50c 


ee 


Omnibus Corp. ........ 25c 
Pacific Coast Co......... $4 
Pacific Tel. & Tel... .Q$1.75 

2 ere Q$1.50 


Pacific Pub. Service... 
Pan Am. World Airways.40c 


Paramount Pictures...Q50c 
Pet (7, CO.) ieee Q50c 
ASRS oleh sk cts kel E$1.50 
Penna. Water & Power. .50c 
| re 5c 
Pratt & Lambert........ 75c 
eee Q25c 
DF ee eee E20c 
De $350 xf....... Q87Yc 


Raymond Concrete Pile E50c 
Reda Pump 
Republic Pictures $1 pf. om 
WR Cilia ec a veces 50c 
Royal Typewriter..... 37tc 


Pay- 
able 


1-15 
12-24 


12-15 
1- 5 
1- 2 
1- 2 


12-31 
12-31 
12-31 
12-22 
12-22 
1 
21 
12-21 
12-21 
12-22 
12-31 
12-31 
1- 4 
1- 4 
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Hldrs. 
of 
Record 

1- 4 
12-15 


12-10 
12-21 
12-18 
12-18 


12-21 
12-21 
12-21 
12-14 
7 

? 
12-14 
12-14 
12-11 
12-15 
12-19 
12-16 
12-16 


1-15 
12-15 
12-18 
12-15 
12-18 
12-18 
12-15 
12-31 


12-17 
12-18 
12-18 
12-21 
12-17 
12-17 
12-17 
12-14 
12-18 
12-15 

1- 8 
12-21 
12-14 
12-15 
12-17 
12-17 
12-18 


1-16 
12-17 
12-10 
12-22 

1- 4 
12-18 


12-18 


12-14 
12-15 
12-31 
12- 8 
12-10 
12-18 
12-15 
12-15 
12-16 
12-15 
12-11 
1- 5 
14 
3-15 
12-18 
12-21 
12-15 
12-19 
12-28 





Company 
Sangamo Electric ..Q37¥c 
Soplitnn Stee? 6 6.6 ck ec ds 60c 
OE Pere Y40c 


Do 
Seaboard Oil (Del.)..E50c 


Shamrock Oil & Gas. ..Q@60c 
NS PPT err $1 
Smith-Corona, Inc. ..... 15¢c 
Shattuck Denn. ......... 5c 
Stanley Warner ........20c 
SGD anab vines ae Y30c 
Sterling Drug 
pO O87%4c 
Sunbeam Corp......... Q25c 
DO sv scbascoeunaics E65c 
Sun Chemical ......... 15c 
WWI At aa ceed excesses El5c 
‘Theemotd Ca. .....«0«. Q10c 
DOP art ceawdswesians E10c 
po le ee 
EOMS=EMIE 6 cc scicndess 15c 
Tri-Continental ........ 5le 
Trico Products ..... Q62%c 
ERG MN G edccwecade 50c 
Union Bag & vegies -Q75c 
a Ee OF eee 40c 
By Hidéadisacvawssus 25c 
eee 40c 
Wt, cacendedess caeuns 25c 
U. S. Piywood........ Q35c 


Do 3%4% pf. A...Q93%c 


Do 3%4% pf. B... .Q93%4c 
United Specialties ..... Q30c 
United Stockyards ....Q10c 


Universal Cyclops....... 35¢ 
E4. 


ER ae ee ce ua nuaeks 5c 

NN ie a a ae hes 
Universal Pictures ..... 50c 

13S Se ese eee Sc 


Victor Chemical Wks. ha 


} ee ee aes 
Do 3%4% pf....... Ou; om c 
Ward Baking ........ Q45c 
as a ike sake E40c 
Do 54% pif.....Q$1.37% 
Wayne Knitting “Mills. 040c 
Ds tdi ndeng ones < E40c 
West Penn Power 
J i ae Q$1.02%4 
Do 4.20% pf....... Q$1.05 


Do 4%4% pif..... Q$1.12% 
Western Union Teleg...75c 
Weyenberg Shoe ..... Q50c 
Woodward Iron 

Do 

Accumulations 


Boston & Maine R.R. r 
EEE EET EE $6.45 
N. Y., New Haven & 
Hartford R.R. 5% pf.. .$2 
Stock 
Anchor Post Products. .5% 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec. . 3% 


Colgate-Palmulive ..... 5% 
Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R.R. ....... 50% 
Detrost Steel ...2.....- 2% 
Diversey Corp. ........ 5% 
Duraloy Corp. ......... 5% 
Klein (D. Emil)....... 3% 
Wee Ge oss ceeds 0 
Omissions 


Standard-Thomson. 





Pay- 
able 
12-29 
12-29 
12-29 
1- 5 
12-30 
12-31 
1.4 
12-26 
1- 5 
12-31 


1- 2 
12-24 
12-2 
12-23 
12-23 
12-31 
12-31 

1-15 
12-18 
12-26 
12-23 

1- 7 
12-24 
12-31 

1-11 
12-31 

1-11 

1-12 


Hldrs. 
of 
Record 


12-14 
12-17 
12-17 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-17 
12-15 
12-22 
12-18 


12-11 
12-16 
12-16 
12-15 
12-15 
12-10 
12-10 
12-28 
12-10 
12-15 
12-15 
12-17 
12-14 
12-21 
12-21 
12-21 
12-21 
12-31 
12-18 
12-18 
12-15 
12-18 
12-18 
12-18 
12-18 
12-12 
12-12 
12-18 
12-18 
12-18 
12-15 
12-15 
12-15 
12-14 
12-14 


12-18 
12-18 
12-18 
12-18 
12-15 
12-14 
12-14 


* Canadian currency. + Reprinted to show cor- 


rect record date. 
amount. E—Extra. 
annual. Y—Year-end. 


t Reprinted to show corrected 


Q—Quarterly. 


S—Semi- 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 


Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 


address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market,’ “Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities.” 


Reports to Stockholders—An 84-page booklet 
available to assist executives in the prepara- 
tion of corporation annual reports. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously _illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


Tax Treatment—A booklet describing tax sav- 
ings on capital gains and losses as they apply 
before the end of the current year. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the features of a new 
electric typewriter. 


Municipal Bonds for the Individual Investor— 
A study of the advantages of tax-exempt 
investments under today's market conditions. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the “FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 
the consequences of death upon the future 


and the values of a business owned by an 
individual. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklet available where 
state laws permit. 
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Commodities 





Concluded from page 11 


tic consumption has been well main- 
tained. 

There have, of course, been some 
examples of price shading among 
non-farm commodities which may be 
considered small portents of coming 
industrial weakness. In many cases, 
including some industrial chemicals, 
synthetic fibers and gasoline, they 
may be traced largely to a growth 
of production capacity exceeding the 
growth of demand. And wholesale 
prices, which are used exclusively in 
compiling the various private and 
Government price indexes (except 
the cost of living index) do not reflect 
price concessions granted at retail on 
appliances, passenger cars and some 
other items. 

If these become more widespread, 
they will undoubtedly work back to 
the wholesale level on a larger scale. 
But recent price developments give 
little hint of any such development, 
and with business at all stages pur- 
suing cautious inventory policies it 
seems unlikely that further major 
weakness will develop in commodity 
markets. While far from an infallible 
indicator, current commodity price ac- 
tion justifies the assumption that 
whatever additional inventory adjust- 
ment may be needed can be accom- 
plished without throwing the economy 
into a tailspin. 


Dividend Meetings 


T he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for date indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


Dec. 28: American Phenolic; Boston 
Edison; Byers (A.M.) & Co.; Chicago 
Corp.; General Mills; Meyercord Co.; 
Miller (1.) & Sons; National Vulcanized 
Fibre; Perkins Machine & Gear; Superi- 
or Steel; Union Oil (Calif.). 

Dec. 29: American Can; Appalachian 
Electric Power; Bower Roller Bearing; 
Lane Bryant; Nunn-Bush Shoe; Outlet 
Co.; Pittston Co.; Reading Co. 

Dec. 30: Eastern Industries; Hercules 
Powder; Lakey Foundry; Lee Rubber & 
Tire; Parke, Davis. 


Dec. 31: Jersey Central Power & 
Light; Scranton Electric. 

Jan. 4: Adams-Millis; Anderson-Clay- 
ton; Gamble-Skogmo; General Shoe; 
Hat Corp.; Northern Illinois Corpora- 


tion; Randall Company; Rohr Aircraft 
Rose’s 5, 10 & 25c Stores. 


Jan. 5: Caterpillar Tractor; Howarj 
Stores; L’Aiglon Apparel; Maytag Co; 
Permanente Cement; Western Pacific 
Railroad. 

Jan. 6: American Viscose; Atlas Poy. 
der; General Public Utilities; Houstoy 
Lighting & Power; Ingersoll-Ran¢; 
Lincoln Printing; Monongahela Power, 
Nathan Straus-Duparquet; Oklahom 
Natural Gas; Raymond Concrete Pik 


Dividend Changes 


Lehigh Valley Railroad: 30 cents pay. 
able January 20 to stock of record Jan-§ 
uary 11. Previous payment 1931. 


National Presto Industries: 15 cents 
payable January 2 to stock of record 
December 16. Paid 25 cents September 
30. 


Mack Trucks: Paying 5 per cent stock 
dividend January 15 to stock of record 
December 18. Previous payment 25-cent 
cash dividend October, 1952. 


South Porto Rico Sugar: 75 cents pay- 
able January 2 to stock of record De 
cember 15. Paid $1 September 28. 

Marion Power Shovel: 30 cents pay 
able February 1 to stock of record Jat 
uary 20. Previous payment 1929. 


Blockson Chemical: Quarterly 35 cents 
payable January 15 to stock of record 
January 2. Paid 30 cents October 15. 


American Cable & Radio: 30 cents 
payable January 19 to stock of record 
December 21. Previous payment 1) 
cents December, 1952. 


Crown Cork & Seal: 15 cents payable 
December 31 to stock of record Decem: 
ber 17. Paid 25 cents May 16, 1952. 


F. E. Myers & Bro.: 60 cents payable 
January 4 to stock of record December 
21. Previous payment 50 cents Septet 
ber 25. 


Pan American World Airways: 4 
cents payable December 26 to stock 
record December 10. Previous paymett 
25 cents July 31. 


Smith-Corona Inc.: 15 cents payable 
January 5 to stock of record Decembet 
17. Paid 50-cent quarterly September 
29. 


Homestake Mining: 40 cents atl 
extra 40 cents payable December 21 t? 
stock or record December 14. Brings 
total 1953 payments to $2 compared wit 
$1.85 in 1952. , 

D. Emil Klein: 3 per cent stock div! 
dend payable December 30 to stock 0 
record December 17. Paid 25-cent cas! 
dividend September 24, 1952. 


Shamrock Oil & Gas: Quarterly 
cents payable December 30 to stock 0 
record December 15. Previously p2! 
50-cent quarterly. 


Victor Chemical Works: Quarterly 4 
cents and extra 5 cents payable Dece™ 
ber 28 to stock of record December !& 
Brings total 1953 payments to $1.) 
compared with $1.05 in 1952. 

Fairchild Engine & Airplane: 20 cet 
payable December 24 to stock of reco 
December 14. Paid 40 cents Septemb 
30. 

Muter Co.: 3 per cent stock divides! 
payable December 31 to stock of reco! 1 
December 15. Paid 15-cent cash divides 
September 30. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


28 Weeks to November 7 


Food Fair Stores......... 


9 Months to November 6 


Aldens, Inc. 


12 Months to October 31 


City Auto Stamping...... 
El Paso Elec. (Texas).. 
Fort Worth Transit...... 


Indiana Gas & Water..... : 


Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 
Maine Public Service..... 
Marathon Corp. 


Middle South Utilities. ... 


Minute Maid 
Montana Power 
New England Gas & Elec. 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 
New Orleans Pub. Service 
Ohio Edison 
Oklahoma Gas & El...... 
Otter Tail POWGr ccccccs si 
Portland Gen. El. (Ore.). 
Public Service (Indiana). 
Reliance El. & Engineering 
San Diego Gas & Elec.... 
Scranton Electric 
Sierra Pacific Power..... 
Southern G6ers..< «.o2seecu. 
So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 
Texas Utilities 
Himm AISCSant ..ccec0s0 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr... 
Whiting COORs issccces cae 
Wieboldt Stores 


ce ee ee ee 


wee se wie 


Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R.. 
Baltimore Transit ....... 
Bangor & Aroostook 
Del., Lack. & Western.... 
re Be ee secuce.. ss, 
Great Northern Ry....... 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio..... 
Illinois Central .......... 
Illinois Terminal R.R..... 


Int'l Railways of C. A.. 

Lehigh Valley R.R........ 
Louisville & Nashville. . 

Maine Central ........... 
New York Central....... 
Norfolk & Western....... 
Northeast Airlines 
Northern Pacific ........ 















ly & 
ck of 








Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 
Reading Co, 
Seaboard Air Line R.R... 
outhern Pacific 
Nouthern Ry, ............ 
exas & Pacific Ry....... 
/nion Pacific 
‘irginian Ry. 
Vestern Maryland 
Western Union 


ee eee eee eee ne 


Teeter oe 




















rly q 












arson Pirie Scott....... 
| lec ht Co. 





















Amer. Car & Foundry.. 
onsolidated Industries . , 
reabody 0 Ee ae 
Russell (F, C. ) | See 
pompson- Starrett 
lywood...:...aceh 


atayson-Robinson 
ayes Industries 





10 Months to October 31 


1953 1952 
$1.12 $0.98 
2.39 1.17 
3.44 3.24 
2.10 1.95 
0.67 1.17 
1.96 1.74 
2.42 2.10 
2.14 1.44 
1.55 2.18 
1.38 1.25 
LZ 1.22 
271 2.72 
1.19 1.09 
2.46 2.33 
2.89 2.81 
3.05 2.86 
1.95 1.98 
2.35 1.87 
25% 2.50 
2.34 2.44 
4.01 3.97 
1.12 1.43 
1.37 1.11 
2.82 2.13 
1.22 1.18 
Zz 2.07 
1) 3.05 
0.06 0.04 
1.92 1.70 
3.00 3.63 
2.47 2.79 
11.82 10.12 
12.51 14.60 
0.68 D1.34 
3.96 4.03 
3.37 2.87 
2.47 2.08 
p7.87 p6.60 
6.37 5.76 
16.31 12.16 
1.02 0.83 
0.36 0.37 
3.95 4.35 
11.41 8.29 
6.61 9.23 
4.66 2.16 
4.00 3.70 
0.35 D018 
4.42 3.63 
2.39 1.78 
5.93 5.02 
6.88 6.32 
5.54 5.73 
9.11 6.42 
20.87 20.06 
12.28 11.33 
2.51 3.19 
10.56 5.94 
5.01 L1.50 
9 Months to October 31 
2.20 2.16 
0.99 0.98 
5.38 1.64 
1.33 1.75 
0.33 D0.03 
6 Months to October 31 
4.43 3.96 
0.77 0.18 
D063 D0.30 
0.82 0.83 
D0.50 0.21 
1.59 1.68 
3 Months to October 31 
D0.12 0.36 
0.69 0.52 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


Rohr Aircraft 
Royal Typewriter 


12 Months to fe a’ rH 


Black & Decker Mfg... 
Bush Mfg. 
Byers (A. M.)........... 
Canadian Car & Foundry. 
Cunningham Drug Stores. 
Dayton Power & Light... 
Dryden Paper 
Duplan Corp. 
Gemmer Mfg. ........... 
Gustin-Bacon Mig. 
Liquid Carbonic 
Maremont Auto. Prods.... 


ele ee eee eens 


eee ee eens 


Molson’s Brewery “B”... 
Nash-Kelvinator 
Nat’l Chem. & Mfg....... 
Ryerson & Haynes....... 
Reynolds Spring 


eee eee ene 


9 Months to — a 


Amer. Hair Felt......... 
Dg eee 
Bathurst Pwr. & Paper “B” 
Braniff Airways......... 
Brillo Mfg. 
Campbell (A. S.)........ 
Cascades Plywood 
Caspers Tin Plate........ 
Dominguez Oil Fields.... 
Douglas & Lomason...... 
Edison (Thomas A.)..... 
Equitable Credit 
Foote Mineral 
Golden State Co.......... 
Hajoca Corp. 
Hanson-Van Winkle- 
Munning 
Hoover Co. 
A” Ee 
Ideal Cement 
Keyes Fibre 
Mahoning Coal R.R....... 
Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore 
Morrison-Knudsen 
Murphy Chair 
Sa ee eee 
Nat’! Aluminate 
Nazareth Cement 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper.. 
N. Y. City Omnibus...... 
Omnibus Corp. 
Pacific Clay Products..... 
Read Standard Corp...... 
Smith, Kline & French.... 
Stone Container 


SS te eee eee 


Sundstrand Machine Tool. 


Union Tank Car......... 
Victor Equipment ....... 
Bulova Watch 
Champion Paper Fibre.... 
Douglas Oil 
Phillips Packing 


eee tee eeeee 


a ee 


6 Months to September 30 
2.92 


3 Months to September 30 


Beckman Instruments..... 


Chicksan Co. 


Delta Air Lines.......... 


Franklin Stores 
Kerr-McGee Oil 


Portable Elec. Tools...... 


1953 1952 
3 Months to October 31 
$1.55 $0.53 
0.46 0.53 
6.49 
1.30 1.25 
3.66 2.38 
*4.97 *3,29 
3.99 4.02 
2.71 2.67 
*3.80 *5.36 
0.28 0.02 
0.75 D012 | 
0.89 0.74 
1.81 1.77 
1.85 1.50 
*2.97 *2.66 
3.25 2.90 
2.02 2.17 
0.71 0.59 
D1.74 D1.06 
65 
2.27 1.87 
*0.99 *1.13 
Nil 0.27 
2.44 2.33 
1.19 0.76 
2.11 2.06 
1.02 0.90 
2.58 2.53 
0.72 1.19 
2.03 0.96 
0.30 0.63 
0.64 0.86 
1.95 1.55 
1.78 2.15 
0.99 0.83 
1.64 2.31 
0.04 0.26 
3.84 3.61 
2.24 2.65 
29.04 30.10 
LSS 1.67 
3.87 4.13 
0.12 0.14 
1.43 1.13 
2.25 1.79 
2.81 1.96 
3.85 4.55 
0.74 1.79 
D0.28 D0.25 
1.15 0.89 
0.27 0.47 
2.46 2.10 
1.34 1.52 
2.82 3.12 
3.16 2.88 
1.28 1.35 
2.56 
2.22 1.96 
0.25 0.42 
0.27 0.30 
0.21 0.18 
0.51 0.29 
D0.12 0.63 
0.36 0.58 
D0.39 0.60 
0.29 0.28 
D0.18 0.01 


United Wallpaper 


Seer eee er eeee 


12 Months to September 26 


National Theatres ....... 





*Canadian currency. 


70.68 


752 weeks ord Sep- 
tember 27. p—Preferred stock. D—Defici 





Insurance Company 


of North America 
Philadelphia 


DIVIDEND NO. 291 



























The Board of Directors has 
declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 6214¢ per share on 
the capital stock of the 
Company, payable February 
1, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
January 15, 1954. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


J. KENTON EISENBREY 
December 8, 1953 







Treasurer 























DIVIDEND NOTICE 





TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
TEN CENTS per share has been 
declared payable on December 31 to 
the stockholders of record on Decem- 
ber 10, 1953. 


PAUL CARRINGTON, 


Secretary. 

















DECEMBER 16, 1953 








29 SWAY, W.Y.6 
BO $-053i 


ERNST |. CAHN 
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SMALL ADIRONDACK ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


Veritable dream spot on Upper Saranac Lake. 
7 miles from station on macadam road, Luxuri- 
ously furnished main house, 2 guest cottages 
with indescribable views. All modern equipment. 
Private dock, 5 car garage, 2 boat houses, new 
motor and fishing boats, tennis court. 


Write owner Box #659, c/o Financial World, 
86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.-6 
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Financial Summary 


—<— READ LEFT SCALE | | _ Adjusted for Seasonal Variation READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
260 -39 = 100 


* | INDEX OF 
240 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 6) 260 
220 \ Federal Reserve Board —f"" VY 250 























fi 
200 24 
180 — a’. 230 
160 2m 
140 ar 210 


WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 1207943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 193 J J AS ON D™ 
FOR PERSONAL Trade Indicators Ga es See 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE | {Electric Output (KWH) 8416 8138 8582 &iK 


§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 97.6 86.8 85.8 106; 
Freight Car Loadings 725,732 596,230 +650,000 719,15 
(1) Prepare a definite program based upon 


your objectives and resources, looking to “Stee. ts en. 25. Dec.2 Poa 
capital enhancement, income, or both; ™Net Loans .--- $40,511 $40,224 $40,268 $384) 
Analyze the portfolio already established; | {Commercial Loans 7 cae — yo pr _ 
° ° {Total Brokers’ Loans “$e 2,616 2,6 ,66 2, 

Se ee ee ne ae. Gane Ga 94 |... 32,605 32,748 «= 32,7822 
investment prospects, and in accord with {Demand Fmcnengy Vat CG ae 007 es Ta 

our objectives; Brokers’ Loans ( ew Yor ity) : F 2 
y {Money in Circulation 30,691 30,791 30,2 
Advise you, if your resources are entirely 


in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. jEstimated. 


































































































Tell you instantly when each new step is 


nineiaiey: Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 


P ing Dow-Jones 1953 ek — 
Keep a record of every transaction you ps . a Dects Den. 4 Dec.7 Dec. 8 High F Lov 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 


en Cn 30 Industrials .. 282.81 283.25 282.71 282.00 281.45 293.79 2554 
niga ate ead itaibta 20 Railroads ... 9888 9852 9833 9775 9692 11221 9s 
Furnish monthly comment on your invest- | 15 Utilities .... 52.78 52.97 53.01 52.72 52.63 53.88 478 
ment program; 65 Stocks 107.95 108.00 107.85 107.41 107.01 113.96 984 
Provide full consultation privileges, in (ieiiainia asin caste Snes: 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding | Details of Stock Trading: . Dec. 3 Dec. 4 Dec. 7 Dec. 
any investment problem. Shares Traded (000 omitted) 1,740 1,390 1,410 1 3h 
Issues Traded 1,163 1,157 1,168 1,1% 

Ho Number of Advances 478 380 351 2%} 

Mail us a list of your securities and let us ex- Number of Declines 360 459 507 36) 


. s ¥ . Number Unchanged 325 318 310 2) 
plain how our Personalized Supervisory Service New Highs 39 32 32 I 
will point the way to better investment results. | New Lows 8 13 16 3 


The fee is surprisingly moderate. Bond Trading: 


n Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average J 97.00 97.03 97.03 96.98 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) $3,120 $3,052 $3,182 $2,640 
YOU INCUR NO OBLIGATION. 














7 _ ———195 
*Average Bond Yields: Nov. 4 Vov. le Nov. 25 Dec. 2 High Low 
3.100% 3.111% 3.408% 3.002% 
3.402 3.408 3.688 3.325 
3.714 3.738 3.930 3.543 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N.Y. 


*Common Stock Yields: 

50 Industrials , i é . 5.99 6. 
20 Railroads i : : : 6.58 6. 
20 Utilities ; ' : , 5.24 5 
90 Stocks : t : j 5.90 6 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended December 8, 1953 


Shares 7—— Closing ——_, Net 
Traded Dec. 1 Dec. 8 Chang 


Radio Corporation 106,900 23% 
United States Steel 97,000 39% 
Columbia Gas 79,500 12% 
American Telephone & Telegraph 68,300 157% 
American Woolen 53,500 17% 
Pan American World Airways 51,100 9% 
RKO Theatres 50,400 5 


My Objective: 
Income [] Capital Enhancement [J 


Briggs Manufacturing 49,600 36% 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 45,900 35% 
Peet Riis oc ciccitirincdseeShine 45,400 18% 17% 
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North American Aviation 


sina DO, OOD. se 


T-6 Advanced Trainer — Used by 33 
Allied Nations in W. W. II. Provided 
close tactical ground support in Korea. 














B-25 Mitchell Bomber—Served in all 

theaters in W. W. II in several different 

bombing capacities...including famous 

first bombing of Japan. Rugged, practi- 
cal; heavily armed. 





P-51 Mustang — Leading fighter of 
W. W. II. Served as photographer, dive 
bomber, strafer, escort, spotter, for close 
ground support. Held line in Korea be- 
fore Sabres arrived. 








55.4 





























00% B-45 Tornado — First operational multi- 
47§) jet airplane to fly in the U. S. First to 
984 fly non-stop across the Pacific. 
e T-28 Trainer—Faster than many W.W. II 
115 fighters with top speed of 346 MPH. 1,000 
2M already delivered to Air Force. Now be- 
= ing delivered to Navy. 
I] 
4 F-86 Sabre Jet — News making king of 
MiG Alley with kill ratio of 12 to 1 over 
ar MiGs. Produced in Australia and Canada 
x and in Italy for NATO. Acclaimed as best 
- all ’round fighter in the world. 
002% 
2 F-86D Sabre Jet — America’s only one- 
man, all-weather interceptor. Rocket 
i firing. Now operational as primary con- 
43 tinental defender... with 700 MPH plus 
04 speed. 
4] 


FJ-3 Fury Jet — Latest of North Ameri- 
can’s FJ Series of Navy carrier- based 
fighters. With faster speed and rate of 
climb and superior firepower. 


53 
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F-100 Super Sabre —Tri-sonic perform- 
ance with overall weapon effectiveness. 
Now in production for Air Force. Flies 
faster than speed of sound in level flight. 








ORTH AMERICAN HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
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Today’s businessman has a new answer to the traditional family 

send-off. It’s the cheerfui “See you soon” that goes with traveling 

TWA. Five-mile-a-minute Constellations speed him to far-off 

business appointments in hours. . . overnight if his trip is overseas. 

And not only does he get there sooner, he can stay longer . . . 

take all the time he needs to get results. For in back 

of his mind is the reassuring thought that there’s another oe ccemeaie a ae ee 
TWA Skyliner just waiting to speed him home. . 
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